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) ELONGING to no party, addicted 
to no ſect, and too old not rather to 


fear than to invite notoriety of any ſort, 
may I not hope from among the few in- 
citements which could induce ſuch a man 
in love with retirement to obtrude him- 
ſelf on the public eye that I ſhall be al- 
lowed to afſume the deſire of being uſe- 
ful as my ſole motive? ©* Conſcious,” to 
ſpeak in the language of Lord Bacon, 
% that what I ſhall offer ariſes from no 
« yein of popularity, oſtentation, deſire 
« of novelty, partiality to either ſide, diſ- 

A2 « poſition 


( 4 ) | 
, *© poſition to intermeddle, or any the like 
« leaven ; I conceive hopes that what 1 
« want in depth of underſtanding may be 
« countervailed by ſimplicity and fincerity 
« of affection.“ Sure I am, Sir, that ſuch 
a diſpoſition will find favour in your ſight; 
that I ſhdll meet you ready to admit that 
men may honeſtly differ on topics where 
the concluſions lie at ſuch a diſtance from 
the premiſes, and where the beſt abilities 
and the beſt intentions ſetting out from 
the ſame center have been ſound to di- 
varicate into every point of the compaſs. 
Permit me, Sir, before I proceed, to 
offer you the humble tribute of my ap- 
plauſe. I have for many years been 
amongſt the foremoſt of your admirers. 
I have ſeen you with uninterrupted energy 
purſue the right, ſtraight forward, and 
| fearleſs 


* © 2 
fearleſs of conſequences. I have. ſeen you 
the ſoul of a great enterprize, which 
though offences gilded hand may ſhove 
« by juſtice,” or the wicked prize itſelf 
* buy out the law,” will ſecure immor- 


tality to your name. When I differ from 


you in opinion, I am with you in ſenti- 
ment. [I regard you as one of the beſt 
and ableſt men of our day. 


You have publiſhed a work abounding . 


with eloquence learning knowledge and 
every other excellence to be foretold of the 
production of a mind furniſhed like yours. 
But in the midſt of much good and ſound 
doctrine are maxims and poſitions which I 
think may be uſed by the worſt of men for 
the worſt of purpoſes. The more you poſſeſs 
of thoſe qualifications which give the opi- 
nion of one man authority over the rea- 

ſon 
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ſon of others, the more I feel it a duty, 
thinking as I do, to combat to the beſt of 
my power theſe dangerous tenets; to 
warn thoſe who are about to feed upon 
your well-flavoured and high- ſeaſoned 
diſh that “ there is death in the pot.” 
Anſwerers you will have in plenty of va- 
rious deſcriptions with various motives, 
ſome of them moſt probably of much bet- 
ter abilities than I can pretend to; but I 
will cede to none of them in ſimplicity 
and purity of intention, or in refpec for 
the perſon and character of the excellent 
man with whom 1 find myſelf fo reluc- 
tantly obliged to differ. | 

To follow you, non paſſibus quis, 
over the wide and flowery field where you 
diſport yourſelf wich fo much dexterity 


and grace is by no means my intention. 
| I am 


SP 
I am not one of thoſe who having taken 


a part have an anſwer. ready for every 
thing which can be offered on the other 
fide. In many things I agree with you 
moſt heartily, and the high approbation I 
feel of much of your work gives me the 
more confidence where I am obliged to - 
. diſſent. I have ſlrong doubts and offer 
them as ſuch in fair diſcuſſion. I will 
endeavour to be as ſhort as the time allot- 
ted me will allow of, for it belongs only 
to your pen to be diffuſe without being 
tedious. | 

It is, I think, the peculiar infirmity of 
noble and ardent minds to run into ex- 
tremes ; to follow even the right too far. 
You are diſguſted with the folly and dan- 

ger of wild theories and extravagant pro- 
jects, and would therefore reduce the 


ſcience 
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ſkience of government to a mere craft and 
myſtery; but politics muſt have ſome 
abſtract principles *, Though flavery muſt 


® The moſt meaſured and technical writers have been 
forced to conſider natural liberty and the rights of men as 
preceding all civil inſtitutions. Sir William Blackſtone, 
who has never paſſed for a light or factious writer, ſpeaks 
thus: Thus much for the declaration of our rights and 
«« liberties. The rights themſelves, thus defined by theſs 
«: ſeveral ſtatutes, conſiſt in a number of private immuni- 
«*« ties, which will appear from what has been premiſed to 
* be indeed no other than either that refduum of natural 
«. bberty which is not required by the laws of ſociety to 


*+ be ſacrificed to public convenience, or elſe thoſe civil | 


privileges which ſociety hath engaged to provide 
* in lieu of the natural liberties ſo given up by indivi- 
« duals. Theſe therefore were formerly either by inhe- 
« ritance or purchaſe the rights of all mankind; but in 
< mold other countries of the world, being now more or 
« leſs debaſed and deſtroyed, they may at preſent be ſaid 
« to remain in a peculiar and emphatical manner the 
«© rights of the people of England.” 

| Monteſquieu in his admirable Spirit of Laws treats 
this ſubject with his uſual neatneſs and perfſpicuity . 
Les etres —  R 
| qu'il 
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be felt by the people it may be foretold 
by the ſage. To prophecy of ſuch events 
certainly much ſagacity and much ex- 
perience and much moderation are re- 
quired, and many falſe prophets will ariſe 
who will deceive many ; but this is equally 
true in morality, religion, and every thing 
elſe that cannot be made the immediate 
object of demonſtration; and yet theſe 
are all reducible to ſome great and general 
truths which when underſtood will be 


as univerſally aſſented to as that the three 


% quiils ont faites; mais ils en ont auſſi qu'ils n'ont pas 
4% faites. Avant qu'il y edt des etres intelligens, ils 
s etoient poſſibles; ils avoient donc des rapports poſſibles 
« et par conſequens des lois poſſibles. Avant qu'il y 
© efit des loix faites il y avoit des rapports de juſtice 
«* poſlibles. Dire qu'il n'y a rien de juſte ni d'injuſte que 
* ce qu'ordonnent ou defendent les loix poſitives, c'eſt 
dire qu'avant qu'on eut trace de circle tous les rayons 
„ n'gtoient pas egaux.” Eſp. des Lois, liv, i, chap. 1. 
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angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones. The ſcience of politics may in- 
deed: be properly enough conſidered as a 
ſubdiviſion of moral Philoſophy, capable 
of being treated ſynthetically with much 
advantage at this moment. What has 
happened in our own view in America, in 
Ireland, in France are great and pregnant 
experiments. A treatiſe to which the 
proper title would be The Philoſophy of Po- 
atics, executed as I conceive it might be, 
would form an excellent and moſt uſeful 
work. 

If the principles of the Revolution Club 
are as you tell us, but as I do not know that 
they acknowledge them to be, that the 
people of theſe realms are in a conſtant and 
habitual right and practice of ® « chooſing. 


Page 20. * $ 
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te their own governors“ “ of caſhiering 
« them for miſconduct“ : of framing 
„%a new government ;” ſuch ſoleciſms 
in reaſon and fact ſeem ſcarcely to de- 
ſerve a ſerious anſwer. The miſchief of 
theſe doctrines, merges in their abſurd- 
ity. Is it not obvious to the lighteſt 
obſervation that before the people (who- 
ever they are) can exerciſe the leaſt of 
theſe powers, all thoſe of the actual con- 
ſtitution muſt be ſuſpended or done away ; 
a complete revolution muſt have already 
taken place? What do they mean by the 
people? Where does this fourth eſtate 
exiſt? How is its collective voice to be 
taken or its collective force to act? 
Where has it fo long lain perdue, and 
from whence does it now come like the 
army in the Rehearſal to the door and 
f B 2 « in 
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_ « their own governors —* of caſhiering 
« them for miſcondut”— of framing 
« a new government ;” ſuch ſoleciſms 
in reaſon and fact ſeem ſcarcely to de- 
ſerve a ſerious anſwer. The miſchief of 
theſe doctrines, merges in their abſurd- 
ity. Is it not obvious to the ſlighteſt 
obſervation that before the people (who- 
ever they are) can exerciſe the leaſt of 
theſe powers, all thoſe of the actual con- 
ſtitution muſt be ſuſpended or done away ; 
a complete revolution muſt have already 
taken. place ? What do they mean by the 
people? Where does this fourth eſtate 
exiſt? How is its collective voice to be 
taken or its collective force to act? 
Where has it ſo long lain perdue, and 
from whence does it now come like the 
army in the Rehearſal “ to the door and 
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% in diſguiſe?” When ſtate quacks pre- 
{cribe theſe recipes, I believe if they were 
told like their predeceſſor in Moliere, 
Why, Doctor, this is a Revolution! they 
would anſwer as he does—a Revolution! 
aye, Sir, and what is better than a Revolu- 
tion ! I ſtrongly ſuſpect that all the ſenſe 
(if they have any) of theſe unintelligible 
theories and vicious circles of the governed 
governing the governors might be com- 
prized in a plain propoſition to which 1 
for one would give my hearty aſſent ; 
that when government under any form 
or denomination offers oppreſſion in the 
room of protection and injury inſtead of 
juſtice; a ſtone for bread and a ſerpent 
for a fiſh ; ſuch government ought to be 
reſiſted with all the powers which God 


and nature have placed in our hands. 
For 


18 
For this great and grievous diſeaſe a re- 
volution is the only true ſpecific. 

Since I have mentioned the Revolution 
Club, I muſt ſay that I think you treat 
Dr. Price's nunc dimittis* with very unde- 
ſerved aſperity. If you think he errs, his 
errour can only be fairly attributed to a 
little too much ardour in a good cauſe, All 
enthuſiaſm is certainly exceſs ; it begins 
where reaſon ends; but an enthuſiaſtic 
love of liberty has always been reckoned 
| amongſt the moſt uſeful and reſpectable 
infanities of the human mind. The Doctor 
and many others with him will think, that 
to hinder the King from erecting the royal 
ſtandard at Metz was of the laſt import- 
ance to the embryon liberties of France. 


They will think that an immediate and 


® Page 96. 


moſt 
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moſt probably a very bloody civil war was 
cheaply prevented by the exceſ⁊s of the 
mob at Verſailles on the 6th of October. 
They will conſider the degradation of the 
King with ſome ſort of complacency, not 
as you ſay by reducing him to his qualities 
of man or animal, for it is under theſe 
titles. only which he hotds in common 
with all of us that he can claim any pity 
at all; but becauſe they ſee in his perſon the 
actual living repreſentative of an oppreſlive 
and intolerable deſpotiſm ; the deſcendant 
of old and the progenitor of future tyrants. 
A pious divine where he thinks he beholds 
ſo much ſalvation, will very naturally break 
out into thanks to God for what he be- 
 Hieves to have been brought about by the 

immediate interpoſition of his providence. 


Grave and religious men and lovers of or- 
der 
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der too have burſt into ejaculations on the 
recovery of liberty before Dr. Price. A 
great antient arz/tocrat, whoſe authority I 
believe you eſteem more than I do, em- 
ploys a ſtill higher ſtrain on a much more 
violent occaſion, Speaking of the killing 
of Julius in the Capitol, he ſays, What was 
there ever performed, O holy Jupiter! not 
only in this city but in the whole world 
greater, what more glorious, what more 
worthy of the eternal remembrance of 
mankind * 

For my own part I cannot apprehend 
any ſuch danger as you ſeem to fear from 


allowing men to ſpeculate on the common- 


* Quz enim res unquam, proh ſanctæ Jupiter! non 
modo in hac urbe, ſed in omnibus terris eſt geſta major, 
quæ glorioſior, quæ commendatior hominum memoriz 
ſempiternæ! Cic, 


wealth 
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wealth as much as they pleaſe. Speeches 


and ſermons and pamphlets will produce 
but little effect, except where they find 
the minds of men prediſpoſed and ripe for 
the ſubject. The buſineſs is already done 
before they can operate to any ſtrong pur- 
poſe, They will only be ſeriouſly attend- 
ed to when they give vent to ſome paſſion 
or furniſh ſome plaufible argument or ex- 
cuſe for what we are beforehand determined 
upon. While the people are happy and 
free, they will no more be made to believe 
themſelves oppreſſed and enſlaved, than all 
the oratory in the world will perſuade ſlaves 
and beggars that they are rich and con- 
tent. 

When you boaſt to your French corre- 
ſpondent with ſuch an air of triumphant 
confidence of the loyalty, the “religious 
4 zeal, 


| „ | 
© zeal *, the obedience, the“ ſimplicity, 
« the bonhommie of the Britiſh + charac- 
« ter,” their © awe of kings” and reve- 
« rence for prieſts 2,“ their“ ſullen re- 
« fiſtance of innovation,“ their unalter- 
able perſeverance in the wiſdom of pre- 
« judice for the laſt four hundred years 8 
are you not a little apprehenſive leſt he 
ſhould retort upon you the ſeven interrup- 
tions of the hereditary ſucceſſion previous 
to the revolution, the public execution of 
one king and the baniſhment of another 
a little before that period, and the priva- 
tion and exile of a whole line of kings im- 
mediately afterwards, four radical and en- 
tire changes of religion in three ſucceſſive 
reigns, papiſt under Harry the firſt de- 
fender of the romiſh faith, and then pro- 
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68 
teſtant under the ſame Harry the firſt de · 
fender of the proteſtant faith, violently 
papiſt again under his daughter the 
bloody Mary, and once more proteſtant 
under her ſiſter Elizabeth, preſbyterian 
under Oliver and the Commonwealth, 
anglican and epiſcopal at the reſtoration, 
high church under Anne, and low church 
under the firſt Georges, and at this very 
moment ſeparated into as many ſects as 
there are ſhades of opinion between the 
wide extremes of bigotry and infidelity ? 
If a free and equal conſtitution could have 
been erected in France on the foundation of 
the old eſtabliſhment, I am ready to allow 
that to level all without diſtinction was a 
raſh and dangerous experiment. But this 
does not appear to have been the caſe. A 
century and half of deſpotiſm had ſo warped 


and 


( 19 ) | 
and moulded every inſtitution to the ſup- 
port of the omnipotence of the crown, 
and to the annihilation of the liberty of the 
ſubject, that they could not be uſed for the 
contrary purpoſes. If the four eſtates had 
continued to meet in their antient form, the 
nobles, the church and the crown poſe 
ſeſſing each of them powers utterly incon- 
liſtent with a free conſtitution, would have 
united to render the repreſentatives of the 
people, Ie tiers etdr, a mere nullity. The 


change from liberty to ſlavery may pro- | 


ceed by ſilent lapſe, but illegitimate force 
muſt be wrenched by violence from the 


ſtrong hand of power. The tyranny of 
France could only be overturned by the 


great maſs of the people. When this vaſt 
and unwieldy machine is once ſet in mo- 


tion, no mortal arm can exactly direct its 


EY force, 
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force, or determine its momentum. We 
know that mankind in the aggregate muſt 
be forced into activity by the immediate 
impulſe of ſome ſtrong patiion, and that 
their action will therefore always be ac- 
companied with ſome violence and ſome 
exceſs. We know too that change itſelf 
cannot be wrought without diſturbance 
and diſorder; the decompoſition and com- 
bination of elements will be attended with 
commotion and efferveſcence. But where 
much is to be obtained much may and 
ought to be hazarded : the utmoſt that 
human prudence can provide againſt future 
contingencies 1s to ſecure the probabi- 
lities, the reſt muſt neceſſarily be left to 
the great arbiters time and chance, to 
eventual courage and eventual ability. The 
deſtruction of an inveterate tyranny, and 
the 
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the probable eſtabliſhment of a free conſti- 
tution muſt be always conſidered as cheap- 
ly purchaſed at the expence of a few years 
of anarchy and diſorder. In all ages thoſe 
citizens who ſhall obtain for their country 
ſuch advantages at ſuch a price, will con- 
tinue to be ranked among the great bene- 
factors of mankind. . 

- The queſtion then is reduced to this, 
whether the late government of France 
was ſuch as ought to have been endured. 
It muſt, I think, appear to every man who 
acknowledges the ineſtimable value of a 
free conſtitution that it was not. A go- 
vernment where the foundation of all law 
is comprized in one ſhort formula, roR 
SUCH IS OUR PLEASURE—CAR TEL EST 
NOTRE PLAISIR; Where the perſonal li- 


berty and conſequently the property and 


life 
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life of every individual is held at the ab- 
ſolute will and diſpoſal of one man, is a 
government ſhocking to the common ſenſe 
and common feelings of mankind. Nei- 
ther the hereditary ſucceſſion of ages nor 
the acquieſcence of millions can ſandtify 
abuſe or change evil into good. Wrong 
may be endured, but it cannot be eftabliſh- 
ed. A bond in which no valuable con- 
fideration has been retained by one of the 
contracting parties is void in law as well 
as in equity. Poſſeſſion and preſcription 
may be good titles primd facie, but they 
muſt give way when higher claims and 
better rights are produced. I would con- 
ſider it as a datum confirmed by the gene- 
ral ſenſe and experience of mankind in 
all ages, that an abſolute, or as you are 
pleaſed to call it, an wngua/ified monarchy 


18 


i 
is no where to be ſuffered, The preſer- 
vation of no order no eſtabliſhment can 


compenſate for this enormous evil. Every 


humane mind will anticipate with heart- 
felt ſatisfaction the approach of that day 
when the race of deſpots ſhall have diſap- 


peared from the face of the earth; and 
when by their ruſty coins and mutilated 


ſtatues they ſhall be known to have ex- 
iſted, it ſhall be ſaid of them as of the 
giants of old, © in thoſe days there were 
e tyrants in the land.“ 

Will you permit me, Sir, to hazard a 
- conjecture? Twenty years ago you would 


not have thought of this revolution as you 


do now. In the ſage caution I think may 
be diſcerned ſomething of the timidity of 
age; ſome traces perhaps of the ſtrong 
unpreſſion made upon your vivid ima- 


gination 


U 
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gination by the violences to which you 


were an eye witneſs in the ſummer of 
1780. In your dread of diforder and miſ—- 
rule you would counſel rather to bear the 
ills we have of what magnitude ſoever, 
guemvuis durare laborem, than fly to others 
that we know not of. „ Your reſolution 
« is fickhed o'er with the pale caſt of 
« thought.” | 

As the ſource of therrevolution in France 
ſeems to have been purer, ſo its proceſs has 
hitherto appeared milder than any in an- 
tient or modern ſtory. The journal of the 
fiege of Londonderry furniſhes more hor- 
rours than all that we know of this great 
event. A few obnoxious heads and ſome 
voluntary baniſhments have been the only 


facrifices to vengeance and the infernal 


gods, Nor can theſe be fairly attributed 
to 


1 
to any new ſpirit infuſed into the people 
by the diſorder of the times. The execu- 
tion of M. Foulon cannot be compared 
for atrocity with that of the Marechal 
D'Ancre, or the maſſacre of the King's 
guards with the night of St. Bartholomew. 
And yet theſe happened before the bale- 
ful atmoſphere of philoſophy, the azote 
in which no virtuous or ſalutary pre- 
judice can continue to breathe, had poi- 
ſoned the minds of men“. When thoſe 
very principles of loyalty and gallantry 
whoſe fall you fo tenderly lament were yet 
in their meridian ſplendour, 

The humiliation of a King and the ter- 
rour of a Queen form under your pencil 
a very pathetic picture; a tragic and af. 
tecting leſſon of the inſtability of human 


| ® Page 132. 
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greatneſs. ' You ſeem to conſider theſe 
great perſonages, what in the day of their 
proſperity they are always ready enough 
to confider themſelves, as above vulgar 
humanity. In their ſufferings I fear they 
found that they were mere mortals. For 


my part fo far from looking upon thoſe 
who are born to crowns as beings of a 
ſuperior nature, I think they have not 
the common chance with the reſt of man- 
kind. It is out of our weakneſſes and 
waits, 'the ſweet intercourſe of ſervices 
and benefits, that all the ſocial ties of cha- 
rity and benevolence are formed. Men 


will feel for others what they apprehend 


for themſelves ; | 

Neon ignara mali miſeris ſuccurere diſco— 

They will labour to obtain a ſuperiour 

rank among their fellow mortals by ſupe- 
| riority 
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riority in learning or wiſdom or courage 
or uſefulneſs or virtue, But kings as they 
are above the ſocial neceſſities ſo they are 
above the ſocial feelings of life. Having 
no equal they can have no friend nor no 
_ competitor ; and ſtanding on the pinnacle 
of greatneſs, to labour for any higher ele- 
vation by the common means of eminence 


muſt appear to them like adding 


— another hue 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
Seeking the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh; 


A waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. 


As to the unhappy beauty whoſe charms 
ſo well deſerve to be recorded in the ſweet 
train of your eloquence, I moſt fincerely 
Join with you in pitying her diſtreſs becauſe 
I conceive it mult be very poignant. When 
you go forth the knight of this fair unfor- 

D 2 tiunate 
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tunate, I ſhall be proud to be your ſquire. 
In the mean time I do very truly hope, 
that together with the dignity of ſentiment 
becoming her high birth and ſtation, ſhe 
alſo enjoys the heart-felt ſatisfaction to re- 
flect that ſhe has not by her own conduct 
contributed to her own misfortunes ; that 
it is over her diſtreſſes only and not over 
her faults that her friends and admirers 
would wiſh to draw a veil. 

But let us turn from this ſad leſſon for 
kings, where we are conſtrained to pity 
what we cannot much eſteem, to the moſt 
magnificent ſpectacle that has ever pre- 
ſented itſelf to the human eye. A great and 
generous nation animated with one ſoul, 
rifing up as one man to demand the reſti- 
tution of their natural rights. When it was 
once determined that a free conſtitution 


would 
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would be had, I have endeavoured to ſhew 
by a ſhort argument that the nobles and 
clergy could not with any ſafety be al- 
| lowed to enter the fortreſs in embodied 
ſtrength. Their excluſive privileges and 
oppreſſive territorial juriſdictions were 
among the grievances moſt immediately 
felt by the people. They preſented an eter- 
nal barrier to any ſubſtantial amendment 
of the condition of the commons. It 
is to know little of the temper of men 
born to high ſounding titles and lofty - 
pretenſions, to ſuppoſe that theſe bodies, 
poſſeſſing a commanding voice in the le- 
giſlature, would have made a voluntary 
ſurrender of antient powers and ſplendid 
diſtinctions derived to them through a 
long ſucceſſion of anceſtry, merely becauſe 
theſe powers appeared incompatible with 


a free 


1 
a free conſtitution. They muſt, on the 
common principles of prudence habit 
and inclination have ſided with the 
crown againſt the people. In this coun- 
try it had been the policy of one of our 
antient tyrants, under their old maxim 
divide & impera, to ſtrengthen the hands 
of the commons by way of counter- 
balance to the haughty and ungoverned 
claims of his feudal Barons *. From this 
impure 
y the ſtatute De denis, eſlates tail were rendered 
unalienable, and the large domains were of courſe ſettled 
in perpetuity, By the deciſion of the judges in Jalla- 
ram's caſe, 12 Edw. IV. common recoveries were allowed 
two bar an eſtate tail; and by the ſtatute of 26 Hen. VIII. 
they were declared to be forfeited to the King in caſes of 
high treaſon, By different ſtatutes of Hen, VII. and 
Hen. VIII. a fine levied by a tenant in tail is allowed 
to be a complete bar to him and his heirs, and all other 
other perſons: Sir William Blackſtone obſerves (2d Comm. 
118), that it was the policy of Hen. VII. to lay the 


road as open as poſſible to the alienation of landed pro- 
pereys 
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impure ſource much good eventually flow- 
ed, that was certainly neither intended nor 
_ foreſeen by the monarch of that day. 
The rank and title of nobility ſoon ceaſed 
to have any connection with territorial 
juriſdiction, and became attached ſimply 
to a legiſlative and judicial peerage. 
Rich and . powerful commoners and a 
ſubſtantial independent yeomanry began to 
form a real balance to the ariſtocratic 
part of the conſtitution; in proceſs of 
time it became the intereſt of both to 
unite, to circumſcribe the unbounded pre- 
tenſions of the crown. In this country 
every man who is not an actual member 
of the houſe of peers is a commoner, 
Every peer is born a commoner, and 


perty, in order to weaken the overgrown power of his 
nobles, 


* 
1 


moſt 


i) 
moſt of them have been at one time or 
other members of the houſe of commons 
in their own perſons; ſo that they carry 


up ſomething of a popular ſpirit into the 


ariſtocratical aſſembly. Many of the lead. 
ing men in the lower houſe look up 
to the peerage either as their hereditary 
right or as the ultimate reward of their 
public ſervices; an ariſtocratic tendency 
has therefore always prevailed among the 
repreſentatives of the people. The fact is 
that nothing of pure democracy or pure 
monarchy or pure ariſtocracy in a diſtinct 
or ſeparate ſtate is to be ſound in our Conſti- 
tution. The three principles are blended and 
tempered together into one common mals, 
They hold a joint undivided property. No 
line of demarcation can poſſibly be drawn 


between them; nor can they ever be played 


off 


325 \ as 


off againſt one another. This is one of 
the beautiful anomalies of the Engliſh 
government which diſdains all the fixed 
and known rules of political grammar. 
This is the unity of intereſt which is the 
ſoul of our great drama; the key- ſtone 
of the arch; the centripetal force that 
confines - th:ſe eccentric bodies within 
their orbits. Hence the extreme inequality 
of repreſentation which ſounds fo ill in 
theory almoſt diſappears in practice. The 
fabric exiſts in unimpaired beauty and 
ſtrength, not as is commonly ſuppoſed by 
preſerving the balance between contend- 
ing and diſcordant principles, but by the 
firm uniſon and ſtrong texture of corre- 
ſpondent and homogeneous parts. It may 
and probably will ſooner or later be ſapped 
by cortuption, and its main timbers con- 

E ſumed 
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ſumed by the dry rot of influence; but 
it has nothing to fear from wild theory 
or treacherous ingenuity, from the caſhier- 
ers of Kings or the aſſertors of paſſive obe- 
dience and divine hereditary right. 

The government of France exhibited 
the direct contrary of all this; an ungqua- 


Died monarchy, a feudal nobility, a domi- 


neering hierarchy, an impoveriſhed and 
ſervile people. Divided intereſt and diſ- 
jointed power. What was there here ſo 
well worth preſerving? Were theſe the 
corner ſtones upon which you would have 
laid the foundation of a free conſtitution * 


By what common ties of advantage, what 


chain of gradual dependencies would you 
have held theſe irreconcileable parts, theſe 
jarring elements together? Till you have 


ſhewn what alchymy would have tranſ- 
muted 


n 
muted theſe baſe materials into ſilver and 
gold of ſtandard currency, I muſt for one 
continue to think that to amalgamate them 
into the common mals, to reſolve them 
into their natural individuality, and then 
to admit them to a fair and equal ſhare in 
the benefits of a free conſtitution was the 
beſt that could be done. Perhaps in the 
event the noble families .of France will 
not be found to have made ſo bad an ex- 
change. When the ſtorm ſubſides landed 
property and hereditary ' rank will flow 
back into their channels. Inſtead of vaſ- 
ſalage to the crown unworthy of a man to 
pay, and vaſſalage from the people un- 
worthy of a man to receive, theſe patri- 
cians will find themſelves among the lead- 
ing repreſentatives of a free people, the 
legiſlators of a great nation. 
| E 2 The 
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The abolition of hereditary titles of 
honour, which has been conſidered as a 
mere wanton diſplay of democratic envy 
or ill humour, had its peculiar neceſſity 
in the peculiar conſtitution of the body 
of nobility in France; differing in 7ot 
from any thing like what we know of 
here. Thar perſonal dictinctions ſhould 
be hereditary at all is perhaps not very 
advantageous to public virtue any where; 
perhaps they ought to be reſerved as the 
perſonal rewards of public ſervices; but 
however this may be, when they repreſent 
no reſpectable public character, like the 
judicial or legiſlative peerage of theſe 
countries; when they ſerve for nothing 
but to ſeparate the nation into the two 
fooliſh and unnatural claſſes of gentil- 
homme and roturier (a diviſion which our 


language 
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language has not even terms to deſcribe), 
they are then not only barren of any good 
but very miſchievouſly prolific in evil. 
The refources of honeſt induſtry or inge- 
nious invention were forbidden even to 
the moſt beggarly hobereau, ſo that the 
numerous poor nobility were really little 
better than ſerfs of the crown ſhut up and 
ranged in garriſons and citadels, always 
ready to be employed againſt the people; 
while on the other hand the roturier by 
no merit however great and uſeful could 


ever be received into the other claſs. It 


is not, I think, poſlible to conceive a parti- 


tion more unfavourable to liberty and all 
virtuous exertion. In vain might you 
have ſought for a citizen in either of theſe 
claſſes; and the operation of this un- 

happy diviſion accounts for that miſerable 
l ſpĩrit 


). 
ſpirit of uniformity and imitation ſo 
ſtriking in France to the lighteſt ob- 
ſerver. Much more indeed might be ſaid 
upon this ſubje&t which I muſt content 
myſelf thus barely to indicate. 

How far the wiſdom and yirtue of the 
leaders of the French revolution will be able 
to proceed towards forming the beſt poſſible 
government time alone can ſhew. All po- 
litical power conſiſts of an aggregate ſum of 
the natural rights and liberties of the per- 
bons over whom it is exerciſed, ] In a juſt 
and cquitable government no more liberty 
will be taken from the individual than is 
neceſſary to form an aggregate of power 
ſufficient to protect the whole againſt 
each and each againſt the other. The 
beſt government therefore is that, under 


what denomination foever, where the 
| ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt quantity of liberty is exchanged 
for the greateſt quantity of protection. 
Theſe legiſlators are certainly called to a 
moſt arduous taſk. They have not only 
the paſſions and intereſts of their adverſe 
- parties but what is much more dangerous 
their own to contend with. Power is 
the ſtrongeſt of all teſts of human virtue, 
an ordeal almoſt too ſevere for the in- 
firmity of our nature. During the form- | 
ation of a new conſtitution a dictato- 
rial power muſt however of neceſſity be 
famed by the lawgivers, and happily 
we are not without examples of ſuch truſts 
faithfully exerciſed for the purpoſes of 
their inſtitution, and then reſtored into 
the hands of the people. Let us then 
hope for the beſt. If avarice and ambi- 


tion are ſtrong motives the love of glory 
in 
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in generous minds is ſtill ſtronger ; and 
ſurely no ſet of men in the annals of the 
world had even a brighter proſpect of be- 
ing conſecrated to the eternal admiration 
and gratitude of poſterity than theſe men 
have if they ſhould complete what they 
have ſo gloriouſſy began, 

But alas! with the gothic feudaliſm of 
France learning and the fine arts and 
honour and humanity have paſſed away 
from among men *, and Europe is on 
the point of being once more overſha- 
dowed with the darkneſs of ignorance and 
barbarity! Men will become illiberal by 
becoming free] The liberty of the preſs 
will put a final ſtop to the diffuſion of 
knowledge! Learning will not ſurvive 
the loſs of its ſyndics and licenſers, its 

Page 113, 114. 


imprimaturs 
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imprimaturs, privileges, and approbations! 
Honour mult periſh by extending its in- 
fluence over a multitude of perſons hitherto 
excluded from its juriſdiction ! Human- 
ity itſelf will be driven like another 
Aſtræa from the earth by ſubſtituting the 
ſoft gradations of unfelt dependencies to 
thoſe violent and hoſtile diſtinctions 


which ſever the commonwealth in twain ; 
where one half. fears and hates, and the 
other hates and deſpiſes ! Farewell that 
tender and ever wakeful providence of 
government which ſuffered no raſh 
word or extravagant thought to eſcape its 
vigilance! That falutary coercion which 
ſilently diſpoſed of a dangerous ſubject 
without ſcandal or alarm ! That beauti- 
ful inequality of conditions which by 
dividing men into diſtin& and impaſſible 


_ orders 


. 
orders of beings taught them to love as 
brethren! That convenient and levelling 
politeneſs which makes vice amiable 
and virtue unneceſſary! Farewell for- 
ever thoſe warm and foſtering beams of 

arbitrary power alone favourable to ge- | 
nius and courage, to great conceptions 
and great atchievements! It was under 
your benign and genial influence, and not 
ia the chilly atmoſphere. of a republic, 
that thoſe miracles of valour and art were 
performed and produced which have 
ſerved as models to all ſucceeding ages, 
and which till continue to aſtoniſh the 
mind with the vaſt ſuperiority of their ini- 
mitable excellence ! I confeſs to you, Sir, 
the little knowledge and experience I have 
might have led me to conclude directly 


the contrary of all this. I ſhould have 
I been 
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been apt too to think truth and ſincerity 
and honeſty and benevolence ſufficiently 
lovely in the ſimplicity of their nature 
without that prodigality of ornament and 
adſcitious decoration which you ſeem to 
conſider - as ſo eſſential to them. Rich 
robes and coſtly jewels, I ſhould have 

thought, might be employed with advan- 
tage to conceal the uglineſs of the ſmoaky 
image of Loretto, but could add no new 
grace to the Florentine Venus or the Ro- 
man Apollo. 

In your view of France you ſeem to 
have been ſo awe-ſtruck with the magni- 
ficence of the court and ſo enamoured of 
the riſing beauties of the Dauphineſs that 
you had no attention left to beſtaw upon 
the people. If at your return fry m Ver- 
ſailles you had looked into the More, 

F 2 where 
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where the bodies of thoſe unfortunate 
wretches whoſe miſeries had driven them 
to ſeek the laſt refuge from deſpair were 
daily expoſed in frightful numbers ; if 
you had followed the peaſant or the arti- 
ſan to his ſcanty meal on a morl(cl of black 
unſavoury bread, ſuch ſpectacles would 
not have been loſt upon a heart like yours; 
they would ſurely have abated ſomething 
of your partial regard for the deſtructive 
ſplendor of a court, or the redundant 
and invidious wealth of a lazy and luxu- 
rious prieſthood, | | 
Among the inſtitutions to be funda- 
mentally reformed or utterly done away 
before any ſyſtem of liberty. could be eſta- 
bliſhed in France the papal hierarchy ſtood 
prominent ; and this is the inſtitution 


whoſe defalcation and reform you ſcem 
| | molt 
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moſt feelingly to deplore! To be called 
upon in this country and at this day to 
defend the proteſtant reformation, the 
leading motives of the revolution in 1688, 
the aſſociation of ideas ſucked in with our 
milk that popery and ſlavery are as it were 
convertible and ſynonimous terms, ſeems 
ſo ſtrange and extraordinary that all con- 
ideration of the ſubject is at firſt loſt in 
ſurprize. I believe however your para- 
doxes may be ſafely entruſted to the or- 
dinary ſenſe of mankind notwithſtanding 
the authority. of your name and the 
{plendid oratory with which they are in- 
troduced. It will not, I think, be neceſ- 
ſary on this occaſion to diſturb the repoſe 
of thoſe controverſies by which the con- 
trary principles were long ago eſtabliſhed. 
When evident and practical truths have 

| been 
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been received into the mind ſo as to form 
'a kind of inſtinctive ſenſe, the diagrams by | 
which they were at firſt demonſtrated, 
like the ſcaffolding of a completed build- 
ing, may be ſafely laid afide. Shall I now 
go about to prove by logical induction 
that liberty of conſcience not being in 
the power cannot be in the right of man 
to take away? or that belief not being 
ſubject to human volition cannot be ſub- 
ject to human controul ? No, Sir, I will 
content myſelf with ſimply recapitulating 
ſome of thoſe propoſitions to which the 
minds of men in theſe countries have been 
o long uſed to give ſpontaneous aſſent, 
and then leave your paradoxes to fight 
their way through them as well as they 
can. 


No 
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No man or body of men under any pre- 


tence whatſoever can aſſume the power of 
governing or forcing the belief the 
thoughts the' reaſon of others without 
the moſt impious and fooliſh arrogance of 
the power of God. Religion as a rule of. 
faith by which we are to be ſaved or con- 

demned in another life muſt be the exclu- 
ive private concern of the individual, in 
which every man has an indiſputable right 
to follow the light of his own reaſon and 
to reject all authority founded on the rea- 
ſon of others. Law is a rule of action only 
and cannot be extended to the ſentiments 
and feelings of men. Thoſe who de- 
nounce to us eternal damnation as the 
conſequence of errour in faith, and then 
would force us to hazard our immortal 
ſouls upon their judgments who have no 


concern 
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concern in the matter, contrary to our own 
reaſon who have ſo deep an intereſt in it, 

are the moſt execrable of all tyrants. All | 
temporal power in the church is of mere 
human invention and amenable to human 
controul. Chriſt has expreſsly declared 
that his kingdom is not of this world. 
If the apoſtles were obeyed, it was from 
reverence of their virtues and not from 
any obligation ; they received the volun- 
tary gifts of the brethren, but they laid no 
claim to a tenth ſhare in every man's poſ- 
ſeſſions or the produce of his induſtry. 
Excommunication was no more at firſt, as 
the word imports, than expulſion from a 
club or ſociety; and biſhops only men of 
the wiſer and diſcreeter ſort, choſen by 
the brotherhood to preſide over their ce- 
remonies and to inſtru the ignorant, to 


whom 
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whom all ſubmiſſion was entirely volun- 
tary. In proceſs of time this ſociety be- 
came ſufficiently ſtrong to ſet all civil go- 
vernments at defiance; and then that fa- 
tal confederation between civil and eccle- 
fiaſtical power took place, under which 
mankind has groaned for more than a 
thouſand years, By this contract for the 
bodies and ſouls of men, the mind is firſt 
to be enſlaved and then the body delivered 
over to the ſecular arm with its active 
principle, the ſpring of all its virtues and 
faculties, bound up in chains. From this 
complicated tyranny even death itſelf is 
no refuge, Its power extends into the 
kingdom of darkneſs ; the miſerable mor- 
tal who has not obeyed its ordinances here, 
who does not go to the grave clothed in 
the /an benito of their inquiſition and carry 

G in 
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in his hand the paſſport of abſolution is 
handed over to the agents of the hierar- 
chy in another world; to the diſcipline of 
eternal torment. 

A hierarchy conſidered as a religious in- 
ſtitution is contrary to the plain precepts 
of Chriſt and to the whole tenor of the 
chriſtian religion. As a civil inſtitution, 
where it has been moſt modified and re- 
formed, it is at beſt an unneceſſary burthen 
upon the induſtry of the people and a dead 
weight in the preponderating ſcale of 
power. In this country it is perhaps one 
of thoſe evils ſanctified by time which it 
may be more ſafe to endure than to re- 
move, but ſtill calling loudly for reform. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts are a crying op- 


8 preſſion. The miſerable and inadequate 


proviſion made for the major part of the 
parochial 


1 
parochial clergy is alſo a ſerious grievance. 
In the place where I live the reſpectable 
clergyman with a numerous family does 
the duty of a moſt extenſive pariſh for 


ſixty pounds a year, while from the ſame 
pariſh the Dean of Lincoln receives a 
thouſand per annum for doing nothing at 


all L. The conſtitution of the papal 


One of the greateſt and wiſeſt men this country ever 
produced ſtrongly recommended it to reform theſe and 
| Other abuſes 150 years ago. To thoſe who aſſert it to be 
« againſt good policy to innovate any thing in church“ 
matters he ſays; ** This objection is excellently anſwered 
* by the prophet; ſtand upon the / ways; and confider 
© which is the right or true way and walk therein. He 
« does not ſay fand upon the old ways and walk therein : 
« for with all wiſe and moderate perſons, cuſtom and 
„ uſage are indeed of reverence ſufficient to cauſe a 
6 land, and to make them look about them, but no 
« warrant to guide and conduct them; ſo as to be a juſt 
ground of deliberation but not of direction: and who 
* knows not that time is truly compared to a ſtream 
*« which carries down freſh and pure water into that dead 


«« ſea of corruption ſurrounding all human actions ? 
G 2 Therefore 
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hierarchy in France bore a ſtrong analogy 


to that of her civil ſtate; it exhibited 
the two extremes without the interme- 
diate parts. The prelates were rich luxu- 
rious lords and the country parſons rude 
and needy peaſants. And can you, Sir, 
ſeriouſly maintain that religion is likely 
to ſuffer by transferring its miniſtry from 
ſuch hands into thoſe of a ſober well re- 


gulated parochial clergy ? The religion of 


Chriſt is peculiarly the religion of the 


Therefore if men ſhall not by their induſtry, virtue 
and policy, as it were, with the oar row againſt the 
«« ſtream and bent of time, all inſtitutions and ordi- 
„ nances, be they never ſo pure, will corrupt and dege- 
„ nerate. And I would aſk why the civil fate ſhould 
* be purged and reſtored by good and wholeſome laws 
* made every ſeſſion of parliament, deviſing remedies as 
e faſt as time breeds miſchief, and yet the ecclefa/tical 
fate continue upon the dregs of time and receive no 
«+ alteration at all? Lord Bacon's Philoſ. Works, 4:0. 
p-. 308. 

Poor 


ce 
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poor and diſtreſſed; his miſſion more eſpe- 
cially regards the meek and lowly. The 
mild ſpirit of charity and love, the ſublime 
and fimple morality, the endearing and 
conſolatory doctrines of the Goſpel will 
not loſe their hold upon the hearts of 
men, becauſe inſtead of popes and cardi- 
nals and archbiſhops and deans and ca- 
nons they are delivered to them by plain 
paſtors, their own choſen and immediate 
guides, The power and authority of theſe 
teachers will be preſerved by the ſame 
means by which the voluntary ſubmiſſion 
of free conſciences was at firſt obtained 
by the apoſtles, « * by wiſdom, humi- 
« lity, clearneſs of doctrine and ſincerity 
of converſation, and not by ſuppreſſion 
of the natural ſciences and of the mo- 


Hobbes. 


« rality 
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% rality of natural reaſon, nor by obſcure 


ce Language, nor by arrogating to them- 


« ſelves more knowledge than they can 


% make appear, nor by pious frauds ; nor 
* by ſuch other faults as in the paſtors 
* of God's church are not only faults but 
«* alſo ſcandals, apt to make men ſtumble 
« one time or other upon the ſuppreſſion 
« of their authority.” 

I will paſs over your apotheofis of 
monkery, and the neceſſity for retaining 
the biſhops to take care of the conſciences 
of the lords, for fear of being tempted 
to more levity than is conſiſtent with re- 
ſpe&; however I will juſt obſerve that it 
does not appear that there are any par- 
ticular ſigns of reprobation among the 
nobility of Scotland who are deprived of 
theſe ſublime guides, 


Men 


1 
Men have in different periods reſiſted 
ſpiritual as well as civil tyranny in various 
degrees and with various ſucceſs. The 
good ſenſe and high ſpirit of this country 
caſt off the bonds of Rome at the firſt 
dawn of reaſon ; | 


—— then might you ſee 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers toſt 
And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls 
The ſport of winds. 


The political part of the church govern- 
ment has, I ſuppoſe, been wholly diſſolved 
by the late reformation in France, and 
this was certainly the moſt preſſing object 
of a political revolution. The preſent 
mixture of religion with politics, our re- 
ligious teſts and parliamentary religion 
would I ſuſpe&t appear ſomewhat ludi- 

| crous 
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crous to a perſon who could come to the 


conſideration unbiaſſed by habit and cuſ- 


tom. Is it not a curious idea that if a 
Solon or a Socrates were to riſe up amongſt 
us one could not fit for Old Sarum, or the 
other execute the office of juſtice of peace; 
Epaminondas could not command a troop 
of horſe or Themiſtocles be made a poſt 
captain, till they had made themſelves 
maſter of the thirty-nine Articles previous 
to taking the religious oaths or the ſacra- 
mental teſt? till they thoroughly under- 
ſtood what Lord Bacon calls the characte- 


| riſtics of a believing chriſtian *. 


. He believes three to be one and one to be three; 
a father not to be older than his ſon; a ſon to be equal 
with his father; and one proceeding from both to be 
equal fo both ; as believing three perſons in one nature; 
and two natures in one perſon. | 

3. He believes a virgin to be the mother of a ſon; 


and that very ſon of hers to be her maker, He believes 
| 4 him 


- * 


. 

How much of the trumpery of the 
church of Rome has been ſuffered to re- 
main I do not know, nor is it I think of 
much conſequence. As ſoon as men aro 
allowed the free exerciſe of their rea- 
ſon, theſe wretched inventions of igno- 
rance and folly will be preſently neglected 
and forgotten, With the temporal power 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction, the vain and 
ſenſeleſs theology of Rome will alſo paſs 
away. The miſerable diſtinctions and ſub- 
tleties of the ſchools, their abſtract eſ- 
ſences and ſubſtantial forms, their expla- 
nation of the incomprehenſible myſteries 


of religion by the incomprehenſible meta- 


him to haye been ſhut up in a narrow cell, whom heavea 
and earth could not contain. He believes him to have 
been born in time, who was, and is from everlaſting. 
He believes him to have been a weak child, and carried 
in arms, who is almighty; and him once to have died who 
alone has life and immortality, Bac. Works, 4to. vol. iii. 
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phyſics of the peripatetics, will ceaſe to 
reſound from the benches of the Sor- 
bonne and reſt for ever confined to the 
learned duſt of its libraries. 

One of the moſt common objects of 
oratory is to perſuade men to believe ſome- 
thing more than we are willing to aſſert 
in plain terms or can prove by plain ar- 
gument. I do not know that you any 
where ſay in fo many words that all re- 
volutions and reformations paſt preſent 
and to come are unlawful uſurpations, 
but I am ſure you labour hard to leave 
this impreſſion upon the mind of your read- 
ers. And what is ſomewhat curious in a 
whig by profeſſion, you go over the ſame 
ground which the hiſtorians mention to 
have been taken by the tories in theCon- 


vention Parliament. In the looſer analogies 
of 


„ 
of declamation it is not difficult to con - 
found revolution with rebellion, refor- 
mation with irreligion, reſiſtance with re- 
volt, and a jealous love of the conſtitution 
with faction they have all ſome features 
in common, and by preſenting the reſem» 
blance and artfully concealing the differ- 


ence might in the jumble be miſtaken 


for each other. But we will not be fo 
deceived, we will diſtinguiſh between 
them, nay more we will utterly deteſt 
and abominate the one and approve and 
when neceſſary vindicate the other, with 
our lives and fortunes. In ſupport of our 
common ſenſe and feelings we have the 
higheſt authority. The nation has ſpoken. 
The decree is eternally recorded. gN- 
© DEAVOURING TO SUBVERT THE con- 
K STITUTION, BY BREAKING THE ORI- 


H 2 © GINAL 
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© GINAL CONTRACT BETWEEN THE 


% KING AND PEOPLE, AND VIOLATING | 


% THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS, juſtify, 
nay ſanctify reſiſtance and revolution. 


This you are reluctantly and give me leave 


to fay ſomewhat awkwardly obliged to 


admit, and the warmeſt advocate for the 


liberty of the ſubject, the molt ardent lover 


of the conſtitution, can claim, can defire 


no more. You ſay, Sir, that you deſire te 


be thought no better a. whig than Lord 


Somers. Are you ſure that you deſerve to 
be thought as good a one? Let us com- 
pare your whiggiſm with his. You tell 
us , that it is ſo far from being true 
** that we acquired a right by the Revo- 

Su (King Wil- 


liam the Third however was certainly 


« lution to ele& our 


® Page 27. | 
elected) 


1 
elected) e that if we had poſſeſſed it be- 
* fore, the Engliſh nation did at that 
* time” (they choſe it muſt be confeſſed 
a very extraordinary moment) * moſt ſo- 
* lemnly renounce and abdicate it for 
* themſclvesand their poſterities forever.” 
So then it ſeems the people abdicated as 
well as the king! but before they could 
abaicate the right they muſt have been in 
poſſeſſion of it. Now ſetting aſide the 
confideration whether theſe men could 
apree eventually to bind their poſterity in 
- chains which they themſelves were un- 
able to bear, it muſt be allowed that to 
abdicate and renounce for their deſcend- 
ants forever a right which they were at 
that very moment aſſerting and actually 
exerciſing for themſelves, preſents a com- 


plication of injuſtice and abſurdity that we 


ought 


— 
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ought not to impute to our anceſtors but 
upon the moſt clear and ſubſtantial evi- 
dence that ſuch was their intention. But 
you neither do nor can produce any ſuch 
evidence at all. Vou reſt your whole 
proof upon your conſtruction of a reſolu- 
tion of the Convention Parliament which 
I will be bold to ſay cannot poſſibly be 
wreſted to any ſuch conſtruction in the 
judgment of any unprejudiced perſon who 
takes in the whole of the circumſtances. 
* The Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
« Commons do, in the name of all the 
* peopleaforeſaid, moſt humbly and faith- 
« fully ſubmit themſelves their heirs and 
0 poſterities forever” (a common form of 
creating a fee ſimple, which may never- 
theleſs be afterwards forfeited in various 
ways) and do faithfully promiſe that 

« they 


663) 

« they will ſtand to, maintain, and defend 
« their ſaid Majeſties ; and alſo the limit- 
ation of the crown therein ſpecified 


« and maintained to the utmoſt of their 


« power” (remark by the way that theſe 
laſt are words of limitation, and not of pure 
chaſe). Againſt whom to defend them 


in the name of common ſenſe? againſt the 


abdicated king, his ſon, their deſcend- 


ants and adherents, and not againſt any 


future neceſſity ariſing from ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances to thoſe which were the very 
origin ples and foundation of this vote, 
the corner · ſtone of their whole proceeding! 
And when they did interrupt the actual 
ſucceſſion to eſtabliſh a new one, ſo far 
from binding themſelves as you ſeem to 


infinuate to more general and unlimited 
obedience, they actually contracted with 
the 


IJ 
: 
j 
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the crown for the poſitive renunciation 


of all its unconſtitutional claims; and they 


fixed land-marks not only as due boun- 


daries and limits to the crown, but as no- 
tices to the nation what the con/iturion is 
which they are not to ſuffer to be ſubverted, 
what are the terms of the original contra? 
which they are not to ſuffer 79 be broken, 


and what their fundamental laws are which 


they are not to ſuffer 70 be violated. The 


declaration of right is interwoven with 
and actually forms part of the act which 
ſettles the ſucceſſion of the crown. By 
the a& of ſettlement, upon which the 
rights of the preſent Royal Family to the 
throne of theſe realms are founded, not only 
a * temporary,” but a perpetual . ſolution 
« of continuity” took place. The here- 


ditary ſucceſſion was intirely interrupted 


in - 


the 
oth 
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in a whole male line, and William was 
elected King. Now Sir you muſt either 
maintain that in interrupting the ſucceſ- 
ſion and electing the Prince of Naſſau 
the nation uſurped as well as abdicated, 
and fo vitiate the title of the preſent Royal 
Family, or you muſt admit that the na- 
tion poſſeſſed the right which they then 
exerciſed; and if you admit this, I defy 
you to ſhew by any reaſonable argument 
that we have not at this time exactly the 
ſame rights which our forefathers had to 
do as they did in fimilar circumſtances. If 
your mode of reaſoning had been of any 
avail, there were not wanting men at that 
time to give it its due weight, Turner 
the deprived Biſhop of Ely among many 
others has taken from your poſitions all 
the graces of novelty, he has beat all the 

I ground 
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ground before you. He told the Conven- 


tion Parliament that, “ that being one 
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(fundamental) law which ſettles the ſuc- 
ceſſion, it is as much a part of the ori- 


ginal compact as any; then if ſuch a 


caſe happens, as an abdication in a ſuc- 


ceſſive kingdom, without doubt the 
compact being made to the King, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, the diſpoſition of 
the Crown cannot fall to us till all the 
heirs do abdicate too. There are indeed 
many examples and too many interrup- 
tions in the lineal ſucceſſions of the 
Crown of England: I think I can in- 
ſtance in all ſeven ſince the Conqueſt, 
wherein the right heir hath been put 
by : but that doth not follow that every 
breach of the firſt original contract gives 


us power to diſpoſe of the lineal ſuc- 
« ceſſion; 


10 


3 
ceſſion; eſpecially, I think, ſince the 
« ſtatutes of Queen Elizabeth and King 
« James the Firſt, that have eſtabliſhed 
the oath of allegiance to the King, his 
* heirs and ſucceſſors, the law is ſtronger 
* againſt ſuch diſpoſition: I grant that 
« from King William the Firſt to Henry 
« the Eighth there have been ſeven inter- 
« ruptions of the legal line of hereditary 


* ſucceſſion ; but I ſay, theſe ſtatutes are. 


made fince that time, and the making 


_ * of new laws, being as much a part of 
the original compact, as the obſerving 
« of old ones, or any thing elſe, we are 
* obliged to purſue thoſe laws, till altered 
by the legiſlative power, which ſingle 
* or jointly, without the Royal aſſent, I 
e ſuppoſe we do not pretend to I hope 
and am perſuaded, that both Lords and 

I 2 , | $-Com- 
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Commons do agree in this, not to break. 
* the line of ſucceſſion ſo as to make the 
* crown elective.“ * 
Now hear Lord Somers —“ The word 
% abdicate, doth naturally and properly 
** bgnify entirely to renounce, throw off, 
* difown, relinquiſh any thing or perſon 
*© ſo as to have no further to do with it; 
in and that whether it be done by expreſs 
* words, or by doing ſuch a&s as are in- 
* confiſtent with the holding or retaining 
« of the thing.” That King James the 
* Second bath renounced to be a King 
according to theconſtitution, by avowing 
« to govern by a deſpotic power unknown 
* to the conſtitution, and conſiſtent with 
„it he hath renounced to be King ac- 
* cording to the law, Such a King as be 
* ſwore to be at the coronation, ſuch a 
« King 


1890 
« King to whom the allegiance of an 
_« Engliſh ſubject is due, and hath ſet 
« up another kind of dominion, which is 
* to all intents and purpoſes an abdica- 
« tion or abandoning of his legal title, 
« as fully as if it had been done by expreſs 
* words.” 

Hear too Lord Chief Juſtice' Holt. 
My Lords, ** Both in the common law of 
* England, and in the civil law, and 
* in common underſtanding, there are 
** expreſs acts of renunciation that are 
* not by deed; for if your Lordſhips 
* will pleaſe to obſerve the government 
and magiſiracy is under à truſt, and any 


* afing contrary to that truſt is renoun- 
ing of the truſt though it be not a re- 
* nouncing by formal deed ; for it is a 
plain declaration by act and deed, 

| „though 


„ 

though not in writing, that he who hath 
the truſt, acting contrary, is a declaimer 
« of the truſt; eſpecially, my Lords, if 
the actin gs be ſuch as are inconſiſtent 
te with, and ſubverſive of the truſts; for 
* how can a man in reaſon or ſenſe, ex- 
« preſs a greater renunciation of a truſt, 
* than by the conſtant declarations of 
, his actions to be quite contrary to that 
1 truſt ?” 

Now Sir whether your whiggiſm moſt 
reſembles that of Lord Chancellor Somers 
and Chief Juſtice Holt or that of the non- 
juring ex-biſhop I will leave to your own 
.candour to decide, 

You give your French correſpondent to 
underſtand that a vaſt majority of not 
« the leaſt learned and reflecting men of 


« this kingdom” totally diſapprove and 
abhor 


„ 
abhor the whole foundation and proceed- 
ings of the Revolution in France. In 
the retirement in which I live, I have the 
good fortune ſometimes to converſe with 
perſons deſerving at leaſt of this deſcrip- 
tion (for they are not all confined to courts 
and capitals) and the reſult of my obſer- 
vation has been very different indeed from 
that of yours. Theſe perſons have ap- 
peared to me to conſider the grounds and 
motives of this Revolution as perfectly 
legitimate. To have tried it upon the 
principles of our own revered Revolution, 
and to have found in their verdict that the 
conſtitution of France had been long ſub- 
verted, the original contra# between King 
and People long broken and the fundamen- 
tal laws long violated. Far from conſi- 


dering the naſcent liberties of - France 


with 
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with envy or averſion they have ſeemed 
to look forward with a warm and lively 
hope to the final eſtabliſhment of civil 
and religious freedom in that great nation ; 
perhaps to have extended their views into 
the beautiful perſpective of general liberty 
and general toleration. Upon the wil- 
dom or expediency of the acts of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly they have not indeed 


appeared ſo ready to decide, they have 
thought it more decent and reſpectful to 


ſuſpend their judgment till the final hear- 
ing of the cauſe, to leave to-the perſons 
immediately concerned the management 
of their own affairs, and the conſideration 
of their own intereſts, and not to give 
extrajudicial opinions pendente /ite in a 
ſuit in which they are neither plaintiff 


nor defendant, nor adyocate, nor judge. 
; If 


% 
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If you Sir have thought this prudent cau- 
tion unneceflary, I am perſuaded you 
have been provoked to think ſo by certain 
indiſcreet applications made or ſuppoſed 
to be made of what is now doing in France 
to what might or ought to be done here, 
The extreme ardour of your zeal cannot 
eaſily be otherways underſtood. | 
_ give as Rouſſeau's a ſecret for ex- 
citing the callous attention of the public 
which might otherwiſe perhaps have been 
ſuſpected to be a receipt of your own *. It 
has been ſaid of him that his deductions are 
logical and exact from premiſes which are 
ſometimes falſe. In this indeed you dif- 
fer, for your firſt poſitions may for the 
moſt part be ſafely admitted and your con- 
cluſions ſhould I think be very frequently 


Page 251, 
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rejected. And yet I believe the errours 


as well as the beauties of the writings 


of both derive much from the ſame ſource, 
a too exquiſite even to a morbid feeling 
of your ſubject. Rouſſeau was a man of 
great ſincerity and far above any ſuch 
little art as you ſay Hume attributed to 
him; fo, Sir, are you ; but you have un- 
governed imaginations. The modeſty of 
reaſon is dazzled and confounded amid 
the brilliant blaze of your imagery and 
invention. You-are driven out of your 
courſe by crowding too much fail in pro- 
portion to your ballaſt. In ſuch lan- 
guage as yours a man may (to borrow a 
French term) dereaſon with a great deal of 


eclat and ſucceſs; plain matter-of-fact 
Writers might often anſwer you ſufficiently 


by tranſlating your eloquent periods, where 


« ;magi- 
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te imagination bodies forth the forms of 
« things unknown“ —into common lan- 
guage, the vulgar idiom. 

Becauſe the tenets attributed to certain 
ſocieties ſeem to ſtimulate to premature or 
unneceſſary reſiſtance you attack all re- 
form. You ſee a machine leaning to one 
fide and you redreſs it with ſo much re- 
dundant ſtrength towards the other, that 
inſtead of reſtoring it to its true perpen- 
dicular medium, you force it into a more 
violent and I think a much more dan» 
gerous inclination ; for if we were to admit 
one of the extremes, either that the na- 
tion may at any moment caſhier one king 
and ele& another; or that in no caſe 
whatſoever the nation can interrupt or 
change the hereditary ſucceſſion of the 
crown, I muſt confider the firſt alterna- 
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tive as the ſoundeſt in principle and the 
ſafeſt in practice; for after all modify it 
how you will, in ſpite of all the addreſs 
with which you endeavour to keep the 
*« ſmall and temporary ſolution of con- 
« tinuity from the eye*,” your diminutive 
epithets qualifying phraſes and * pious 


iſlative ejaculations, in ſpite of the 


pains you take to countenance and foſter 
« and make the moſt of the idea of an 
« hereditary ſucceſſion,” in ſpite of your 
attempt to confound expediency. with ne- 
& ty +, it will at laſt remain an undeniable 
fact that James was * caſhiered” and that 
William was elected.“ 
How,“ you aſk *« does the ſettle- 
% ment of the crown in the Brunſwick 


* line come to legalize our monarchy 


Page 24. TP. 839 4 P. 19. 
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«rather than that of any of the neigh- 
« bouring countries ?” For this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Houſe of Brunſwick was 
called to the throne by the national choice 
in preference to the Houſes of Stuart and 
bavoy and Bourbon, as more likely to pre- 
ſerve and maintain our civil and religious 
rights ; and becauſe the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick accepted of the crown under con- 
tracts and ſtipulations known, ratified and 
recorded; nothing like which has ever | 
happened that I know of in any neigh- 
bouring monarchy. 

You tell us too that the ſtatute De 
tallagio non concedendo , the Petition of 
right—the act of Habeas Corpus depend 
upon the validity of the title of the king 
by whom they were aſſented to; but this 


Page 32. 


I utterly 


60 | 
I utterly deny. The privileges ratified 
by theſe acts were not in the gift of any 
king; they were the true ancient and 
, indubitable rights of the people of this 
% kingdom *. | 
If, Sir, you had confined yourſelf to 
expoſing the hollow and ſhapeleſs phan- 
tomsꝰ exiſting, if they exiſt at all in the 
brains of a few ſenſeleſs enthuſiaſts, | 
: —The brood of folly without father bred— 
and to the examination of the wiſdom and 
equity of the proceedings of the National 
Aſſembly, you would never have been 
troubled with any obſervations of mine. 
But you have gone much and I think 
moſt unneceſſarily farther: you have at- 
tacked the fundamental principles of all 
teſorm: you have brought the ſubje& 
* Bill of Rights. | 
| which 


1 

which appeared at ſuch a diſtance home 
to our own boſoms—tua res agitur— 
you have revived old diſputes and ſubſided 
heats, evoked the ſleeping ſhades of ja- 
cobites and republicans, and called up 
into untimely reſurrection the long for- 
gotten animoſities of roundhead and ca- 
valier. You have made it neceſſary for 
us zow to examine when and how, under 
what preſſure of evil and under what 
ſanction of right, a revolution may ever 
again at any future period be recurred to 
in this country. | 

It is of the eſſence of power to encreaſe 
by its own force; wherever the greateſt 
quantum is found, to that all inferior quan- 
tities will gravitate as to a common centre. 
For this reaſon Mr. Locke when he gave 


a form of government to one of the Co- 


lonies 


| 4 

lonies in America limited its duration to 
an hundred years. To fabricate cternal 
machinery either phyſical or moral be- 
longs only to the hand of God. Nay ſo far 
has God himſelf condeſcended to the ver- 
ſatility of his creatures that he has already 
given us two diſpenſations differing con- 
ſiderably from each other. The very re- 
gulation of time by which every thing 
elſe is regulated has been found ſubject 
to errour and requiring change. To the 
Julian has ſucceeded the Gregorian ſyſ- 
tem, and to that another muſt ſuccced if 
the world ſhould fo long endure. Our poor 
little inſtitutions like our watches require 
to be periodically wound up and fre- 
quently repaired. They all contain in 
their very eſſence and original concoction 


latent principles of deſtruction. It is the 
beſt 


(2885.3 
beſt office of the collective wiſdom of the 
times to mark the decay and to retard its 
progreſs, and when the day comes, as come 
it muſt ſooner or later, that the machine 
ceaſes entirely to anſwer the purpoſes for 


which it was conſtructed, to direct the 


formation of a new one if poſſible on a 


better principle and of more durable ma- 


terials, 5 


In this cout thoſe who conſider 


the immenſe and] growing influence of 


the crown in addition to powers which 
had been already deemed ſufficient for its 
ſupport, will not T think be at a loſs to 
prognoſticate the malady which will one 
day give the mor blow to our boaſted 
conſtitution. Corrupt influence is its 
radical diſeaſe, it will encreaſe with our 
riches and peace and proſperity ; 

1 The 
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The young diſeaſe that muſt ſubdue at length 
Grows with our growth and ſtrengthens with our 
ſtrength. 
This polypus in the heart of the con- 
ſtitution will carry it off by a ſudden 


blow full of life and vigour, and without 


much warning. The conqueſt of Ame- 
rica by the King's troops, would moſt 
probably have greatly accelerated this 
event; as the increaſe of Indian gold and 
Indian influence now bid fair to haſten its 
approach. 

By way of deterring us in this country 


from meddling in the myſteries of ſtate, 


and to “ operate with a wholeſome awe 
upon free citizens,” you tell your cor- 
reſpondent that our commonwealth is 
% conſecrated®,” that its . very defects and 


Page 143. 
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« corruptions are to be approached . 
« with pious awe and trembling ſolici- 
« tude.” You denounce the fate of 
Uzzah, whom God ſmote for his errour, 
becauſe he put forth his hand and took 
hold of the ark of God when the oxen 
ſhook it, on all thoſe who ſhall dare to ex- 
amine with ſacrilegious curioſity this my- 
ſtical hypoſtatic union of Church and State. 
With a little leſs of the terrible and 
ſomewhat more of enjouement, you in ano- 
ther place adviſe us to leave altercation 
and take to enjoyment. 


Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati!. 


And then again you quit this epicurean 


indifference for quite another ſtrain “, and 


allow that a jealous ever-waking vi- 


* Page 79. 
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% gilance to guard the treaſure of our 
« liberty, not only from invaſion but 
* from decay and corruption is our belt 
% wiſdom and our firſt duty.” 

What an admirable writer has ſaid in 
anſwer to the preachers up of all this ef- 
feminate timidity in probing the wounds 
of the ſtate; what he urges with irreſiſt- 
ible force on thoſe who would perſuade 
us that at the time we guarded ourſelves 
from one mode of oppreſſion we covenanted 
to ſubmit to every other, is ſo ſtrong in 
point, replete with ſo much intelligence 
and intimate knowledge of the ſubject, ſo 
appoſite to the preſent times, and fo de- 
ſerving of conſtant attention, that I will 
indulge myſelf in the liberty of making a 
very long quotation. To what in ſubſtance 


I might have ſaid myſelf, I will ſuperadd 
| | the 
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the authority of a great name, and the 
energy of moſt eloquent language“. © It 
is not to be argued+Þ,” ſays this great 
orator, ** that we endure no grievances be- 
* cauſe our grievances are not of the ſame 
* ſort with thoſe under which we labour- 
« ed formerly; not preciſcly thoſe which 
« we bore under the Tudors, or vindicated 
* on the Stuarts. | No complaiſance 
* to our court, or to our age, can make 
me believe nature to be ſo changed, but 
* that public liberty will be among us, 
*« as among our anceſtors, obnoxious to 
« ſome perſon or other; and that oppor- 
© tunities will be furniſhed for attempting 
** at leaſt ſome alteration to the prejudice 
* of our conſtitution. Theſe attempts 


Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents. 
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e will naturally vary in their mode, ac- 
* cording to times and circumſtances; for 
ambition, though it has ever the ſame 
«« general views, has not at all times the 
« ſame means, nor the ſame particular 
« objects. A great deal of the furniture 
% of antient tyranny is worn to rags, and 
« thereſt is entirely out of faſhion. Be- 
« ſides there are few flateſmen ſo very 
« clumſy and awkward in their buſineſs, 
« as to fall into the identical ſnare which 
* has proved fatal to their predeceſſors. 
« When an arbitrary impoſition is at- 
* tempted upon the ſubject, undoubtedly 
« it will not bear on its forchead the name 
* of ſbip-money. There is no danger that 
«© an extenſion of the foreſt-laws ſhould be 
* the choſen mode of oppreſſion in this 
age; and when we hear any inſtance of 


«c mi- 
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« miniſterial rapacity to the prejudice of 
« the rights of private life, it will cer- 
„ tainly not be the exaction of two hun- 
1 dred pullets from a woman of faſhion for 
* leave to lie with her own huſband. 
% Every age has its own manners and its 
« politics dependent upon them, and the 
« ſame attempts will not be made againſt 
« a conſtitution fully formed and matured 
% that were uſed to deſtroy it in the cra- 
« dle, or to reſiſt its growth during its 
„ infancy, 

“ Apainſt the being of 8 I am 
* ſatisfied no deſigns have ever been enter- 
* tained ſince the Revolution. Every one 
* muſt perceive that it is ſtrongly the in- 
* tereſt of the court to have ſome ſecond 
** cauſe interpoſed between the miniſter 
and the FRY The gentlemen of the 
| « Houſe 
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* Houſe of Commons have an intereſt 
te equally ſtrong in ſuſtaining the part of 
t that intermediate cauſe. However they 
% may hire out the aſuſru# of their 
voices, they never will part with the 
« fee and inheritance. Accordingly thoſe 
* who have been of the moſt known de- 


& votion to the will and pleaſure of a 


% court have at the ſame time been 
* moſt forward in aſſerting an high autho- 
e rity in the Houſe of Commons. When 
% they knew who were to uſe that aus 
% thority and how it was to be employ- 
« ed, they thought it could never be car- 
« ried too far. It muſt be always the 
* wiſh of an unconſtitutional ſtateſman, 
* that an Houſe of Commons who are 
« entirely dependent upon him, ſhould 
* have every right of the people entirely 


« de- 
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i dependant upon their pleaſure. Tt was 


e ſoon diſcovered that the forms of a 
« free and the ends of an arbitrary govern- 
© ment, were things not altogether in- 
* compatible. | 
* The power of the crown, almoſt 
dead and rotten as prerogative has grown 
« up anew with more ſtrength and far leſs 
* odium, under the name of influence; 


* an influence which operated without 


«© noiſe and without violence; an influence 
* which converted the very antagoniſt 
* into the inſtrument of power; which 
contained in itſelf a perpetual principle 
* of growth and renovation ; and which 
the diſtreſſes and the proſperity of the 
* country equally tended to augment, was 
an admirable ſubſtitute for a preroga- 
* tive, that being only the offspring of 
M „ 
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antiquated prejudices, had moulded in 
its original ſtamina, irreſiſtible prin- 
ciples of decay and diſſolution. The 
ignorance of the people is a bottom but 
for a temporary ſyſtem ; the intereſt of 
aQive men in the ſtate is a foundation 
perpetual and infallible. 

« They who will not conform their 
conduct to the public good and cannot 
ſupport it by the prerogative of the 
crown have adopted a new plan. They 
have totally abandoned the ſhattered and 
old-faſhioned fortreſs of prerogative, and 


* made a lodgment in the ſtrong hold of 


cc 


Parliament itſelf. 


* If they have any evil deſign to which 


ec there is no ordinary legal power com- 


** menſurate, they bring it into Parlia- 


L Page 70, 
« ment. 


1 

, ment. In Parliament the whole is ex- 
« ecuted from the beginning to the end ; 
« in Pacliament the power of obtaining 
« their object is abſolute and the ſafety 
« in the proceeding perfect. No rules 
« to confine, no after-reckonings to ter- 
« rify. Parliament cannot with any great 
% propriety puniſh others for things in 
„ which they themſelves have been ac- 
„ complices. Thus the controul of Par- 
* liament upon the executory power is 
« loſt, becauſe Parliament is made to par= 
* take in every conſiderable act of go- 
** vernment. 

« * I muſt beg leave r, however, ' to 
* obſerve, that no part of the legiſlative 
* rights can be exerciſed without regard 
to the general opinion of thoſe who are 
Letter to John Farr and John Harris. + Page 50. 
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to be governed, That general opinion 
is the vehicle and organ of legiſlative 
omnipotence; without this it may be 
a theory to entertain the mind, but it is 
nothing in the direction of affairs. The 
completeneſs of the legiſlative authority 
of Parliament over this kingdom is not 
queſtioned ; and yet many things indu- 
bitably included in the abſtract idea of 
that power, and which carry no abſo- 
lute injuſtice in themſelves, yet being 
contrary to the opinion and feelings of 
the people, can as little be exerciſed as 
if the Parliament in that caſe had been 
poſſeſſed of no right at all. I fee no 
abſtract reaſon which can be given why 
the ſame power which made and re- 
pealed the High Commiſſion- Court and 


the Star Chamber might not revire 
% them 
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te them again; and theſe courts, warmed 
e, by their former fate, might poſſibly 
- « execute their power with ſome ſort of 
« juſtice. But the madneſs would be as 
© unqueſtionable as the competence of that 
% Parliament which ſhould attempt ſuch 
« things *. In effect to follow not to 
« force the public inclination, to give a 
i direction, a form, a technical dreſs, and 
* a ſpecific ſanction to the general ſenſe 
« of the community, is the true end of 
e legiſlature. It is ſo with regard to the 
* exerciſe of all the powers which 'our 
* conſtitution knows in any of its parts, 
and indeed to the ſubſtantial exiſtence 
of any of the parts themſelves. | 
If there be one fact in the world 
te perfectly clear it is this; that the diſ- 
Page 52. + P. 55. 
| « poſition 
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« poſition of the people of theſe countries * 
*« is wholly averſe to any other than a free 
6 government. If any aſks me what a 
« free government is, I anſwer, that for 
* any practical purpoſe it is what the 
« people think fo ; and that they, and not 
e J, are the natural, lawful, and compe- 
« tent judges of this matter, 

« Liberty” © muſt indeed' + be limited 
« in order to be poſſeſſed | ; but liberty 
& is a good to be improved, not an evil 
« to be leſſened. It is not only a private 
5 bleſſing of the firſt order, but the vital 
« ſpring and energy of the ſtate itſelf, 
« which has juſt ſo much life and vigour 
« as there is liberty in it. But whether 
liberty be advantageous or not (for J 
* know it is a faſhion to decry the very 


America in the original. +Page 57. f P. 58. 
| * prin- 
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t principle) none will diſpute that peace 
e is a bleſſing; and peace muſt in the 
« courſe of human affairs be frequently 
ee bought by ſome indulgence and tole- 
ration at leaſt to liberty. For as the 
« Sabbath (though of Divine inſtitution) 
« was made for man, not man for the 
“ Sabbath, government, which can claim 
© no higher origin or authority, in its ex- 
s erciſe at leaſt, ought to conform to the 
t exigencies of the time and the temper 
* and character of the people with whom 
eit is concerned; and not always to at- 
* tempt violently to bend the people to 
their theories of ſubjection. The bulk 
* of mankind on their part are not ex- 
e ceſſively curious concerning any the- 
* ories whilſt they are really happy; and 
one ſure ſymptom of an ill- conducted 


« ſtate 
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ſtate is the propenſity of the people to 


reſort to them, - 


„ But when ſubjects by a long courſe 


cc 


of ill conduct are once thoroughly in- 


flamed and the ſtate itſelf violently diſ- 


tempered, the people muſt have ſome 


ſatisfaction to their feelings more ſolid 
than a ſophiſtical ſpeculation on law and 
government .- General rebellions and 
revolts of a whole people never were 
encouraged, they are always provoted.— 
Can it be true loyalty to any govern- 
ment | or true patriotiſm towards any 
country to flatter their pride and paſ- 
fions rather than to enlighten their 

reaſon ?” * | 
This ſame great author (for I love to 


avail myſelf of his name and abilities) for- 


e.. F. 42. 
4x merly 
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merly expoſed by arguments to which time 
and experience have ſince ſet their ſeal, 
the danger of the policy adopted in the be- 

ginning of the preſent reign, of breaking | 
up the great parties into which the nation 
had been divided from the time of the 
Revolution“. Theſe parties certainly 
formed a barrier between the people and 
the crown. They embodied as it were 
adminiſtration. They entered into a re- 
cognizance with the public for miniſters 
and gave a broader ſurface to reſponſibility. 
They ſerved too as a mutual counterpoiſe 
and check upon one another; and each 
in turn became bourid by intereſt, the 
ſtrongeſt tie, to make common cauſe with 
the people. Each had a reputation to 
preſerve and each acted under the pene- 


Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents. 
N trating 
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trating and ſuſpicious eye of a rival. By 
their conſtant ſtruggles for popularity, then 
neceſſary to any permanency in power, the 


flame of liberty was ventilated and kept 


* 
alive. Public opinion while it ſat as um- 


pire between the pretenſions of theſe 
great contending parties preſerved its due 
weight and conſequence in all public 

affairs. | 
A great part of this has been ſince done 
away and we may deprecate the hour 
when the work ſhall be completed. If 
we ſhould ever ſee a miniſter ſtanding 
firmly on the ruins of all parties, uncon- 
nected and alone, filling the Houle of 
Lords with unknownand unconnected men, 
and every office of the ſtate with young re- 
cruits to be drilled in his own diſcipline 
againſt future contingencies, keeping all 
| the 
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the wiſdom and virtue and ability and con- 
ſequence. of the nation at a diſtance, that 
he himſelf may be the only figure among 
cyphers, captivating the vulgar by. ſmall 
temporary arts, and laviſhing with un- 
bounded prodigality the immenſe patron- 

age of the crown to procure an unheard- | 
of allegiance to his perſon and a blind and 
abjet ſubmiſſion to his will in the two 
Houſes of Parliament; ſuch a miniſter 
would preſently be found to have no other 
boundary to his power than the extent of 


his ambition. He might pull off the 
maſk when he pleaſed. The confidence 


and good opinion of the nation might „ 
might not be the object of his taſte, but 
it muſt very ſoon ceaſe to be neceſſary for 
his protection. Under ſuch a miniſter we 
might perhaps maintain our conſequence 


N 2 among 
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among foreign nations, and our wealth and 
commerce might flouriſh and encrealc: all 
this happened to France under Richlieu: 
but our liberties and laws would ſtand upon 


a moſt hollow and unſafe foundation. The 


government might be ſtrong and powerful, 
but the constitution would ſoon find itſelf 
attacked with a moſt dangerous, perhaps 
fatal paralyſis. 
| Leet us for the ſake of argument ſuppoſe 
| ourſelves, what I ſhould conceive the ken 
| of your mental eye would find no very 
difficult viſion, carried forward into a 
period of time, I hope a diſtant one, 
| when the ſtagnant and ſtinking waters 
of corruption ſhall have pervaded every 
avenue of the State; when there ſhall be 
a Houſe of Commons chiefly conſiſting 


of placemen, penſioners, hungry expedt- 
ants, 
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ants, India delinquents, and every other 
deſcription of miniſterial dependants, ken- 
nelled like hounds and crouching for 
employment; repreſentatives repreſent- 
ing nothing but their own perſonal in- 
tereſts; a Houſe of Lords of new crea- 
tures of the miniſter and old valets of the 
king, courtly lawyers and a courtly 
hierarchy—Nihil uſquam priſci aut in- 
tegri moris; omnes, exutà æqualitate, 
juſſa principis aſpectantes; the nation 
itſelf infected with a narrow ſelfiſh ego- 
tiſm, where every man feels himſelf the 
central point of his own little circle of 
luxuries and conveniences, and holds a 
ſtupid indifference to the public concern, 
I have ſtated, I think, nothing impoſſible 
to conceive, or unlikely to happen from 
our actual tendencies; under ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, even you, Sir, will I believe 


allow, 
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allow, that though the forms of the con- 


ſtitution might be preſerved and the laws 


yet remain inviolate, all the liberty the 
people were ſtill permitted to enjoy might 
be fairly conſidered as held at the will of 
the crown; would ſtand upon no 
deeper a foundation than the perſonal 
virtue of the Brunſwick of that day; as 
the French are ſaid to have owed the 
mildneſs of their deſpotiſm to the swrer 
BLOOD of the Bourbons. 

In ſuch a fituation of affairs, if I 
thought with Tully, which I certainly 
do not, the poſſe / velir* a ſufficient 


cauſe for recurring to reſiſtance and re- 


volution in point of right, I ſhould conſider 


ſuch a conjuncture in point of expediency 


* Quz cauſa juſtior eſt bella gerandi, quam ſervitutis 
depulſo? in qua etiamſi non fit moleſtus dominus, tamen 


eſt miſerrimum poſſe ſi velit. 
as 
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as of all others the moſt unpropitious to 
any ſtrong effort in favour of liberty. The 
people as I have obſerved before muſt feel 
the actual preſſure of the evil and feel it 
pretty ſtrongly too before they can be 
made to move. They will not hazard 
preſent good for contingent advantage; 
and in this I think their groſs good ſenſe 
directs them perfectly well; for prema- 
ture reſiſtance inſtead of ſerving the 
cauſe of liberty, has generally ended in 
moſt effectually playing the game into the 
hands of power; it furniſhes the very de- 
fired pretext, and turns glorious and ho- 
nourable contention into treaſon and re- 
bellion. In ſuch order of things, action 
being neither neceſſary nor expedient, I 
vould endeavour to provide for the fu- 
ture by turning the thoughts and atten- 


tion 
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tion of men to the paſt ; the Grorrovs 
REvoLuUTIon ſhould be perpetually re- 
called to their remembrance, and the im- 
mortal decree of the Convention Parlia- 
ment | continually impreſſed upon their 
minds as the great fundamental Jaw of 
the conſtitution. If this is the object of 
the Revolution Society, and I am ſure I 


do not know that it is not, I ſhould be 


proud to ſee my humble name upon its 


rolls. To the Revolution this nation owes 
a hundred years of liberty and proſperity, 
and if we do not forget the Lord which 
s brought us forth out of the land of 
% Hgypt from the houſe of bondage” 
it may prolong the bleſſing to an hundred 
more. Let us then © teach it diligently 


4 to our children, let us talk of it when 


« we fit in our houſes, and when we 
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in 


. 
« walk by the way; when we lie down 
« and when we riſe up; let us bind it 
for a ſign upon our hands and as a 
* frontlet between our eyes; let ns write 
* it upon the poſts of our houſe and on 
„our gates,” To kings and minitters 
too it furniſhes a moſt admirable pre- 
ventative jeſſon. Inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to prolong their Aſiatic dream with 
ſoft lullabies to the tune of divine right 
and paſſive obedience, I would find 
them where they lay aſleep and hollow 
in their ear REvoLuTION. Revolution 
ſhould reſound through the palaces of 
kings and the levee- rooms of miniſters, 


Far from endeavouring to hide— 


« This word of fear, 


60 Unpleaſing to a royal ear,“ 


in the tawdry rags of ſophiſtcy, I would 
9 preſent 
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preſent it to them in large and legible 
characters, that he that runneth might 
read. I would write it upon the wall at 
the feaſt of Balſhazzar; I would force 
them to look up to it, like the © bow in 
« the cloud, as the token of a covenant 
for perpetual generations. 

We will if you pleaſe carry on the 
fiction a little farther ; we will figure to 
ourſelves one of our future kings in the 
conſtant habit of receiving unlimited obe- 
dience from men, caſting a jealous eye 
towards the ſtubborn unpliancy of the 
laws. He feels his power, and his mind 
befitates. In this ſtate of doubt he ſeeks 
for counſel. An honeſt whig-privy-coun- 
cillor of that day might I think exprets 
himſelf in terms ſomething like the fol- 
lowing : Sire, I ſhould ill repay the con- 


fidence 


a 
fidence with which your majeſty is plea- 
ſed to honour me if I did not give you 
my opinion with truth and fincerity, If 
your * will deign to conſider your 
people not as your private property but as a 
truſt committed to your charge, your good 
ſenſe and the goodneſs of your heart will I 
think eaſily lead you to perceive that you 
can have no claim to take away or abridge 
any of their rights or to alter any of their 
fundamental laws; your majeſty knows 
that the good of the people is the end, 
the ſupreme law, the only true founda- 
tion of all government. In the excellent 
conſtitution of this kingdom it has been 
carefully provided to ſeparate the execu- 
tive froin the ſegiſlat ive, becauſe whenever 
theſe two powers come to be held by the 
ſame hands either directly or indirectly 
O 2 


laws 
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laws will be made not for the advantage 
or ſecurity of the public, but for the eaſ: 
or ſafety or aggrandiſement of the go- 
verning power. Your majeſty poſſeſſes 
in right of your crown the whole of the 
Executive power over your realms in its 
utmoſt, extent, and as much of the legiſla- 
tive only as is neceſſary for the preferva- 
tion of the rights of your crown. For 
this purpoſe you are entruſted with a ne- 
gative voice upon all new laws, but with 
no power to alter or originate laws be- 
cauſe every law being a renunciation of 
ſome portion of natural liberty to obtain 
ſome advantage at leaſt equivalent to what 
is given up, this ſort of exchange can 
only be made by the perſons to whom the 
property belongs; by the nation or its 


agents and repreſentatives. Your majeliy 
will 


600%) 
will I am ſure perceive that it is the po» 
ſitive and immediate duty of theſe agents 
to take the utmoſt care of the intereſts 
of their employers, and eſpecially to ſee 
that in no caſe whatſoever more liberty is 
given up than is fairly purchaſed by the 
protection or other advantages obtained in 
exchange. In the common proceedings 
of life an agent who ſhould.a otherwiſe 
would incur that fort of infamy which 
renders a man unfit for the ſociety of 
people of character and honour, and this 
infamy would extend alſo to any perſons 
of what rank ſoever who ſhould tamper 
with theſe agents, to endeavour to ſeduce 
them by perſonal influence or bribes or 
threats to give up the rights and proper- 
ties of their principals upon terms of un- 


equal exchange or for the expreſs pur- 
poſes 
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poſes of being uſed to their detriment or 
annoyance. I will therefore venture hum- 
bly to ſtate to your majeſty that your rights 
are ſtrictly confined to the exerciſe of the 
executiye power and to the ſimple nega- 
tion on all propoſed laws; and that you 
have no claim in juſtice or reaſon either 
by yourſelf or your miniſters to govern 
and direct the legiſlation. 

Having with great humility tated to 
your majeſty what I take to be the rights 
of a king of Great Britain, I will venture 
to aſſert that your intereſis exactly coincide 
with them. To the ſuperior excellence 
of the government this country is in- 
debted for its ſuperior rank among the 
nations far above its proportion of num- 


bers or extent. Men are encouraged to 


every uſeful exertion by the certainty of 
enjoying 


$6 7 
enjoying the fruits of their induſtry or 
ingenuity. The arts, the commerce, the 
riches, the proſperity of your majeſty's 
people are owing to the ſecurity of their 
perſons and properties under a free con- 
ſtitution. Remove this ſecurity and ta- 
lents and induſtry will inſtantly ſeek it 
where it is elſewhere to be found. 
Inſtead of the monarch of a great and 
powerful nation confident againſt a world 
in arms, holding in your hand the balance 
among the powers of the world, you would 
fink into the petty prince of a petty people. 
the dependent of ſome great ſtate or the 
confederate of a ſmall one; ſo that your 
majeſty's greatneſs is owing to the in- 
_ fluence of theſe very laws now in queſtion 
before us. Nor is the happineſs of your 
majeſty leſs concerned in the preſervation 
af: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the conſtitution than your greatneſs. 
You ſtand in a ſituation perhaps unmatched 
in the relative poſitions of men. You 
have unlimited authority to do good and 
none to do harm; every faculty to create 
reverence and love and no power to ex- 
cite envy or anger; with leſs effort than 
is neceſſary to fill the loweſt offices of life 


you are ſecure of a perpetual empire over 


the hearts of a naturally loyal and gene- 
- rous people. After the right and expe- 


diency we come to conſider the point of 
fact; whether your majeſty could with 


ſafety to your crown overturn the funda- 


mental laws of the conſtitution, and I am 


firmly of opinion that you could not. 
Though the people are luxurious and pro- 


fligate and apparently indifferent to pub- 


lie meaſures, if your majeſty's miniſters 


were 


. 

were to put forth their hands and touch 
any of thoſe laws which the pe ple have 
been uſed to conſider as the palladia of 
their liberties, another order of things, 
would preſently take place. It would 
operate as a call upon the nation,” The 
people would rouſe from their lethargy : 

men would aſſociate and combine and con- | 
vene; the ſound of To your tents, O Iſ- 
« rael !” would be propagated in low mur- 
murs from the Hebrides to the Land's End, 
Your Majeſty well knows what paſſed in 
1688, and there is no reaſon in the world 
to believe that the ſame cauſe would not 
again produce the ſame effect. The re- 
ſiſtance of the people would indeed be 
much more eaſy and direct than it was at 
that time, becauſe a grand precedent has 
been eſtabliſhed ; there is now a leading 

P 
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caſe in point; they have tracts and guide- 
| poſts and land-marks which they had not 
before; beſides the more recent examples 
of America and France and even Ireland 
before their eyes. Theſe, Sire, are the 
opinions of a plain man fincerely attached 
to your Majeſty's perſon and government, 
but holding a ſtill ſtronger bond of attach- 
ment to the laws and conſtitution of my 
country, . 

The Tories of that day would not fail 
to take the oppoſite ground. They would 
obſerve that there is all the difference in 
the world between obtaining a repeal of 
theſe fundamental laws by the good-will 
and conſent of Parliament and endeayour- 
ing to carry on government without the 
aid of Parliament. That liberty may be 


a fine thing, but that politeneſs and gal- 
1 lantry 
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lantry and loyalty are infinitely finer, 
That the Revolution about which a few 
factious republicans make ſuch a rout 
went much more upon the preſervation of 
the proteſtant hierarchy of the church of 
England and the privileges of parliament 
than upon any nonſenſical abſtract notions 
of the rights of the people. That if the na- 
tion did upon that occaſion /eem to elect 
a king, they well knew that they were 
doing what they had no right to do, they 
did it as if they were aſhamed of it, keep- 
ing it from the eye with a fort of pick- 
pocket addreſs, and the moment it was 
over renouncing any ſuch right in future 
for ever; that provided the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil eſtabliſhments are preſerved, and 
above all provided the haves and fiſhes can 
continue to be diſtributed ſo that the 

ES: % multitude 
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„ multitude may eat and be filled” all 
Vill be well; that men are tired of alter- 
cation and with only for enjoyment ; that 
indeed what has heen done in America 
and France has made people almoſt fick of 
the very name of liberty. 

Before I conclude let me proteſt againſt 
being miſunderſtood, I am no abettor of 
faction. You, Sir, cannot love peace 
and order and ſubordination and tranquil- 
lity more than I do. Anarchy and con- 
fuſion and civil diſcord cannot be more 
your abhorrence than they are mine“. I 
only infiſt that we have conflitutional rights 
and fundamental laws, all attacks upon 
which the nation has as much right to 


Nec pri vatos focos, nec publicas leges, nec libertatis 
jura cura habere poteſt, quem diſcordia, quem cædes civium, 
quem bellum civile delectat; cumque ex numero hominum 
ejeciendum, ex finibus humanæ naturæ exterm inandum 
puto. Cic. 


reſiſt 


un 
reſiſt as every individual has to repel the 
force of a highwayman; reſiſtance is no 
more rebellion in one caſe than killing is 


murder in the other. Theſe are extreme 


caſes and require extreme remedies. Why, 


Sir, do you call upon us to moot points on 
theſe delicate and dangerous topics? The 
very conſideration of them is ominous; 
it tends to fill the mind with vain fears 
and falſe alarms. God avert them from 
theſe kingdoms! with very little reliance 
on human wiſdom and virtue we may hope 
and truſt that government will ever be as 
backward to provoke violence as the people 
ought to be to recur to it. No man in 
the world would hear what you ſo em- 
phatically term © a call of the nation ““ 
with more dread and horrour than I ſhould 
* Letter to Meſſis, Farr and Harris, p. 16. 


do. 
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do. But ſtill I hope I ſhould obey that 
call if the occafion really demanded it. I 
am ſure if I did not I muſt for ever after 
live a coward in mine own eſteem. | 
I was born and nurtured in the old- 
faſhioned deſpiſed principles of Whig- 
giſm, and in theſe principles I ſhall cer- 
tainly die. They are the prejudices of 
my infancy confirmed by the reafon of my 
riper age. One of the fundamental arti- 
cles of the ſymbol of political faith in 
which I received my firſt rudiments of 
inftruQion is, that the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily were called by the nation to the throne 
of theſe kingdoms to defend and ſupport 
our religion and liberties and laws; that 
they have entered into a ſolemn contract to 
this effect, and receive the allegiance of the 
people upon the terms and theſe terms 


only, 


85 ( 19 ) 
only. In the Declaration of Rights the 
t people“ claim demand and nfs upon” 
* all and ſingular the premiſes as their 
* undoubted rights and liberties.” In the 
'Bill of Rights © all and ſingular the rights 
and liberties aſerted and claimed in the 
« ſaid Declaration are recognized to be 
« the true, antient and indubitable rights 
« of the people.” In the Act of Settlement 
limiting the crown to the preſent Royal 
Family, they are declared to be the 
&« birthright of the people of England.” 
Theſe were the doctrines by which I was 
early taught a loyal attachment to the il- 
luſtrious Houſe of Hanover. Theſe were 
the doctrines of the courts of George the 
Firſt and George the Second. They were 


proud to be told that they reigned by the 


free choice of a free people. Hereditary 
right 
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right and unlimited ſubmiſſion were then 


the watch- words of faction and rebellion. | 


Theſe, Sir, are the doctrines for which I 
contend becauſe I believe them to be per- 
fectly conſtitutional. 1 go no farther, I 
ſuſpe& J was tempted to anſwer your let- 
ter merely upon account of that paſſage 
where you ſeem to ſay that the nation ab- 
dicated and renounced at the Revolution 
the right of claiming demanding and inſſi- 
ing upon their undoubted rights and liberties, 
the birthright of the people of England by 
- any future interruption of the ſucceſſion. 
I will now take my leave. It is high 
time to put an end to this deſultory letter 
already I fear much too long. I will finiſh 


as 1 began with the moſt ſincere aſſurances 


of reſpect and eſteem, I think I have 


ſeen it ſomewhere mentioned that you 
have 


_ 
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have been or are to be preſented with ho- 
norary degrees in our univerſities; and that 
your work is admired and praiſed by the 
higheſt perſonages. I fincercly hope ſome- 
thing more ſolid will follow. Honours 
cannot be placed on a more deſerving head 
or truſt committed into purer hands, I 
am perſuaded there is not a man in 
the nation whoſe elevation would be re- 
ceived with leſs envy or more univerſal 
approbation. To give a dignified repoſe 
to the evening of a life like yours would 
equally honour the receiving and the con- 
ferring hand. 

My clients have nothing of this ſort to 
diſpoſe of; they have nothing to give but 
barren applauſe; and they commonly be- 
ſow that with ſuch incapacity of judg- 
ment that a wiſe man will not be much 


flattered with the acquiſition. There is 
Q_ indeed 


plauſe which the world can neither give 


than you do, and which will not fail to 


| gild your ſetting day with more cheering 


. 
indeed another ſort of applauſe of which 


I confeſs myſelf more ambitious, an ap- 


nor take away, and which cannot be bought 
with ſtarts of patriotiſm or hypocritical 
grimace ; an applauſe, Sir, of which I am 


perſuaded no man knows the value better 


rays than ever emanated from the ſmiles 
of Miniſters or Kings, I mean the applauſe 
of our own conſciences.—Adieu then, 
good Sir—accept my ſincere ſalutations, 
and the regard and conſideration with 
which I am | | 

#24 Your faithful and moſt humble ſervant. 


BROOKE BOOTHBY, 
Aſhborne Hall, | 
Dec. 27, 1790. 
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Is a Letter for which I have to re- 
gret that the writer by concealing his name has 
denied me the pleaſure of perſonally thanking 
him, it is objected; 1. That the expreſſion 
(p. 31.) almoſt diſappears in practice is too ſtrong 
a one, If this expreſſion can be underſtood to 
imply any approbation of the rotten boroughs, or 
the diſgraceful traffic belonging to them, it cer- 
tainly goes far beyond my meaning; I had no 
intention in this place to conſider the queſtion 
of repreſentation any otherwiſe than as furniſhing 
a forcible illuſtration of this principle of unity 
of obje and intereſt which for a century has been 
able in a conſiderable degree to countervail ſo 
great and obvious a defect. A wiſe and tem- 
perate reform in the repreſentation, ſuch as de- 
rives from the nature and cauſe of this defect, 
muſt ſurely be conſidered as a mighty de/idera- 
tum indeed. It would remove a perpetual ſource 
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of ſcandal, and add greatly to the confidence of 
the people in the legiſlature: for what muſt 
their ſentiments be of a continued eſtabliſhed 
proceeding with which. a certain ſet of gentle- 
men are perfectly well acquainted in their private 
capacities, and which they are obliged in their 
congregate character to diſavow and abjure the 
very exiſtence of? A practice ſo reprobated by 
-principle, that even to mention a government 
- borough or purchaſed ſeat within their walls 
would be deemed a high offence againſt decency 
and order. Such a reform would be the ſafeſt, | 
the eaſieſt, the moſt perfectly conſtitutional way 
to render thoſe commodities the ſale of which is 
a groſs abomination leſs immediately market- 
able; and many perſons who, have now only to 
reckon with a banker would then owe fome ac- 
count of their public conduct to real conſti- 
tuents, It would operate alſo as a check upon 
the wide-{preading inſectious leproſy of Indian 
influence as well as upon the exceſſive and in- 
creaſing influence of the crown. Nor can I con- 
ceive one poſſible argument in reaſon or juſtice 


or expediency on the contrary ſide, In proceſs 
| of . 


» 
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of time places which from their opulence or ex- 
tent were called upon to ſend repreſentatives to 
parliament have fallen into decay or ceaſed to 
exiſt ; while during the ſame period other places 
have riſen up to population and commerce: 
now what in the world can be more juſt and equit- 
able, or more conſonant to the principles of the 
conſtitution, than to transfer the repreſentation 
from decay or non-exiſtence, and to reſtore it 
to the numbers and conſequence to which it ori- 
ginally and naturally belongs? This is no more 
than to repair the common inevitable injuries 
of time, without which every fabric moral or 
natural muſt ſooner or later be entombed in its 
own ruins. | 

On the other hand I acknowledge that my 
humble opinion is totally averſe to all deep re- 
form or new-modelling of the repreſentation to 
ſuit it to any abſtract theory of a popular aſſem- 
bly . Perfect theories are ſeldom applicable to 
human inſtitutions, We muſt take men as they 
are and endeavour to make them what they 


*'See Dr. Price's Diſcourſe, Appendix, p. 42, 43, 44+ 
Sixth Edition. * 
ſhould 
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ſhould be. In practice, experience will ever 
be preferable to experiment. We know that we 
have enjoyed liberty and ſecurity and proſperity 
and happinels under the conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
at the revolution; and that this conſtitution 
would be fundamentally changed by introducing 
a new repreſentation upon pure demociatic prin- 
ciples cannot I think be denied, An aſſembly 
purely democratic muſt be actuated by a demo- 
cratic ſpirit and governed by democratic prin- 
ciples; and theſe are not only immiſcible with 
but uttetly abhorrent to every thing ariſtocratic 
or monarchical ; ſo that inſtead of a mixed prin- 
ciple blended and incorporated with an almoſt mi- 
raculous felicity, by which a beautiful whole 
has been conſtructed and ſuſtained, we ſhould 
be driven back into the chaos of contending 
elements, 


Where hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions fierce 
© Strive for the maſt'ry, and to battle bring 


- Their embryon atoms. 


In this contention, ſuch an aſſembly once eſta- 
bliſhed, diſpoſing excluſively of the public mo- 
: nev, 


FL 
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ney, might and therefore would ultimately pre- 
dominate ſo as to govern the legiſlation, whether 
the diſpute came to be decided by the intrinſio 
weight and conſequence of the contending powers 
or by the ſword, Now thoſe who have conſi- 
dered a democracy either in itſelf or in its ope- 
ration and proceſs where it has been eſtabliſhed 
will J believe be obliged to allow that it is a 
form wholly improper for great rich commercial 
countries. Irs very exiſtence depends on a de- 
gree of public virtue perhaps no otherwiſe at- 
tainable than by public education abſolutely di- 
rected to that object. In a nation like this it 
muſt inſtantly degenerate: and bodies of men 
being juſt as ambitious of power as the indivi- 
duals of which they are combined, and ad- 
vancing to their object with a more firm and 
determined ſtep, ſuch a national aſſembly would 
not be likely to content itſelf with governing 
the legiſlature only; to the power of aſſuming 
the executive control the allurements are too 
ſtrong to allow the inclination to be long want-' 
ing; and then the government would fall into 
the worſt kind of oligarchy, ſuch as our own 


hiſtory 
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biſtory furniſhes a moſt notable example of 
in the ſequeſtrating, treaſon- making, deſpotic 
Houſe of Commons from which the nation 
rgjoiced to be delivered even by the tyranny 
of Oliver. If ſuch a fundamental change 
in the repreſentation ſhould ever be effected, 
the ſucceeding acts of the drama, I think, 
would be a contentious turbulent venal demo- 
cracy ; a peſtilent oligarchy ; finally concluding 
in a military tyranny. This rapid view of 
ſo great and extenſive. a ſubject, I by no 
means offer as an adequate elucidation of it, 
but as a ſufficient comment vpon the paſſage 
objefted to. I own myſelf a lover, perhaps to 
enthuſiaſm, of the mild, undominecring, ſweet- 
tempered government to which I feel myſelf 
indebted for the ſecurity and repoſe ſo dear to 
my heart. I am an earneſt well-wiſher, and 
would be more if I had the power or ability 
to every reform that can tend to ſtrengthen or 
renovate or amend the laws and the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution; and I feel a proportionate dread 
and horrour of whatever may lead to its ſub- 
werſion, whether proceeding from a venal reſig- 


nation 
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nation of the people's rights, or from a fun- 
damental innovation of its principles, It it 
ſhould be objected that what I have here ſaid 
ſeems to contradict what I offer upon the 
French revolution, I anſwer that I think it 
does not. What kind of government the 
French propoſe to eſtabliſh, or what would be 
the beſt for them in their given circumſtances, 
| I have not ventured to enquire; I have only 
endeavoured to ſhow that they could not have 
done what they have been ſo ſeverely cenſured 
for having omitted. 

2. The writer of the letter objects that I have 
ſpoken too favourably of parties. Party of 
- « itſelf, ſuch as the great diviſion into whig and 
_ * tory” he conſiders © rather as an evil”; and 
from the * facility with which it may always 
ede broken up and demoliſhed by the executive 
e power, as an unſafe foundation for the peo- 
« ple to depend upon ;” to this I reply, that in 
a mixed government like ours, the diviſion of 
men into thoſe who incline to the monarchical, 
and thoſe who incline to the popular fide (in 8 

* greater 
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greater or leſs degree) will always compriſe a 
very great majority of the nation. It is a divi- 
fion neceſſarily reſulting from difference in tem- 
per and education and habit and intereſt , and 
though the court may, by perſeverance and dex- 
trous management, ſubdue or buy or garble or 
diſmay parties for the moment they will always 
riſe again into new life whenever the arts are re- 
mitted by which they are kept down or con- 
founded ; or what is more to the purpoſe, 
whenever men are really called upon to declare 
themſelves by any great occaſion, From the 
revolution to about the middle of the laſt reign, 
the minds of men ſeem to have been more vio- 
lently agitated under the diſtinctions of whig 
and jacobite than they afrerwards were under 
thoſe of whig and tory ; but the principle was 
the fame ; ſo it is now; and ſo it will be as long 
as venality and corruption teave us any principle 
at all; ſo that party, whether it be a good or an 
evil, appears to be eſſentially inherent in the 
conſtitution. | 


As 
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As to the uſe that ought to be made of par- 
ties I. have endeavoured to ſhew that though 
they form no part of the citadel, they may at leaſt 
ſerve as excellent outworks from which a ſtand 
may always be made ſo as to prevent a ſurprize or 
coup de main: to give time and notice to the 
garriſon to prepare for a more regular defence; 
and that they preſcnt at all times points of 
union to which every man may repair accord» 
ing to the rule he withes to take. A tory ad- 
miniſtration to which I think a bulk of the na- 
tion always rather inclines will puſh that prin- 
ciple with great caution under the eye of a whig 
oppoſition, 
Whenever they have done otherwiſe the court 
has been driven to have recourſe to the whigs, 
whoſe firſt act mult conſiſtently be to repair 
the breaches complained of ; thus, for inſtance, - 
the abuſe of power in Mr, Wilk-s's buſineſs 
produced a whig miniſtry which preſently de- 
livered us from general warrants, ſcizure of pa- 


pers, unconſtitutional elections, &c. 
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That the motive of party is not pure pa- 
triotiſm I am ready to allow ; but I contend thar 
it is a motive favourable to liberty and the conſti- 
tution. To ſuppoſe as the writer of the letter 
ſeems to do, that men will take a very active 


part in public affairs from the mere love of vit- 


tue alone certainly does honour to the vigour 
of his own mind and the purity of his own ſen- 
timents, but will I fear hardly ſtand the teſt of 

experience; at leaſt in times like the preſent. 
The higheſt effort of political ſkill is to create 
new circumſtances, and the ſecond to make the 
beſt uſe of thoſe which exiſt; to engage the 
paſſions and intereſts of men on the fide of pub- 
lic virtue. A principle therefore which leads to 
this purpoſe, as I think that of parties in this 
country does, ought in my opinion to be che- 
riſhed and ſuſtained. The moſt happy coin- 
cidence for human virtue, is the union of duty 
and intereſt, as * lead us not into temptaticn” 
is the beſt adapted prayer. Idem /entire de re- 
publics has always been a powerful and legiti- 
mate bond of union. Parties connect mea in 
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one common cauſe by the ſtrong ties of honour 
and advantage. They moderate the violent 
and ſtimulate the indifferent; they animate the 
good and reſtrain the wicked, and furniſh one 

of the few remaining barriers to general cor- 
| ruption; for the man who would very wil- 
lingly barter away his principle if he had any 
cannot deſert his party without ſuch an open 
dereliction of reputation as renders him nor 
worth a great price and for which a moderate 
one offers no compenſation. 

It now remains for me to take the only method 
TI have to offer the liberal and ingenious writer 
my beſt thanks for the obliging tenour of his 
letter and for his, acceptable preſent from which 
I have received inſtruction as well as amuſement. 
Except the tract attributed to Lord Somers (of 
the authenticity of which I ſhould be glad to be 
ſatisfied), I confeſs with ſome ſhame the contents 
were all new to me; as are at this moment the 
numerous anſwers to Mr, Burke's treatiſe. 
After the middle of life we are apt to conſider 
our minds as made up on certain points, and to 
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emancipate ourſelves from the trouble of all 
future enquiry ; and this perhaps is an allowable 
indulgence as far. as regards ourſelves, but when 
we take upon us to inſtruct the public it becomes 
a duty to labour for every poſlible information. 
Dr. Price's diſcourſe which I ought to have read 
ſooner, is, I think, replete with the moſt humane 
ſentiments and the pureſt precepts of toleration ; 
precepts which nothing but the inſolence of 
eſtabliſhed folly could ever have dared to name 
in contempt diſſenting opinions, Univerſal doc- 


_ trines, from which thoſe who would confine men 


by abſurd and ill-· invented forms, and not thoſe 
who profeſs, ought properly to be called diſen/cys. 
Can it be the true jntereſt of religion to preſerve 


thoſe forms that tend to caſt a ridicule upon the 


molt ſacred things, which by the young and light- 
minded will be conſidered as naturally belonging 
to them? Can any body doubt, but that a 
ſhorter and more rational form of prayer, rid of 
the remains of popery with which the minds of 


the men who formed our tautologous phariſaical 
Liturgy, lo contrary to the direct precept of 


Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, were ſtill embrued? ſuch a form as all 
honeſt chriſtians might heartily join in, would 
ſerve to encreaſe the reſpect for religion? What 
is there in common between our ſupplications 
and thankſgivings to God and our idle diſputes 
and vain opinions? Let us at leaſt lay aſide 
theſe proud contentions when we meet to humble 
ourſelves before his throne, 
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